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In the opening debate in the British Parlia- 
ment on the vote of ‘‘ no confidence”’ in the 
acting Government, Mr. Gladstone showed no 
evidence of mental or physical weakness. 
On the contrary, the keenness and robustness 
of his presentation of his side of the case in- 
duces one writer to say that ‘in the refine- 
ment of his mental processes and subtleties 
of argument he is almost an Italian.” The 
address of the Queen contained absolutely no 
recommendations, and was, in short, little 
else than a few commonplaces prepared and 
issued in the name of the Queen by Lord 
Salisbury, who had given attentive ear to the 
siren tones of his friends that, contrary to all 
precedent, it would be possible for him still 
to hold office, and that the majority of Mr. 
Gladstone was a vanishing one which could 
not be depended on in anemergency. The 
address, therefore, received but slight con- 
sideration, and the speeches upon it attracted 
no attention until the member from Fifeshire 
moved an amendment that the House had no 
confidence in the Government. In his speech 
Gladstone carried every one of the Irish 
members with him; he condemned the gov- 
ernment for trying to retain office after de- 
feat; he claimed that, as it was customary to 
consult the Scotch representatives in dealing 
with Scotch questions, an Irish majority 
ought to have determining weight in settling 
Home Rule. Practically the only portion 
announced of the program of the new gov- 
ernment was that Home Rule should take 
precedence of every other measure. {[t was 
also generally understood that the disestab- 
lishment of the Welsh Church would be 
taken up at an early day. The speech at- 
tracting the most attention next to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s was that of Sir Joseph Chamberlain, 
Liberal Unionist. In response to the former’s 
remarks, that the new government was yet a 
** nebular hypothesis,” he said that ‘* now- 
adays powerful telescopes forced nebular 
bodies to disclose their secrets and resolved 
them into component atoms.” By a vote of 
350 to 310 the motion of no confidence finally 
passed the House. It is understood that no 
legislation will be attempted till autumn. 





None have more relentlessly shown up the 
defective business methods of the Short Term 
Endowment orders, nor can any one be said 
to be more truly the friend of the poor man 
and the opponent of his victimizer, than the 
Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner. He 
has been sharply criticised in the past, but 
time has demonstrated more and more the 
force of his logic and the truth of his predic- 
tions. In his report for the six months end- 
ing June 30, 1892, he includes twenty-seven 
orders. ‘These had, at the close of 1891, 70,- 
978 members. In the half year just ended 
they received 10,644 new members, and lost 
14,949 members. The total face value of their 
certificates was $42,808,900, and their total 
assets $1,462,886; the total receipts for the 
half year from assessments for the expense 
fund account and from other sources total- 
izes at $464,479, the expenses paid amounted 
to $345,226, leaving a balance of $119,253. 
Received from benefit assessments, $2,085,- 
269; paid for benefits, $622,583; leaving net 
assets as stated above. The average term of 
these orders is six years, and the average 
length of time they have been in existence is 
thirty months. The endowment fund shows 
an average of $22 per certificate, while the 
average face value of the certificates to be 
met is $856. The collections for the expense 
account from the beginning show an average 
of $26 per certificate. In other words, to 
meet this liability of $42,808,900, the total as- 
sets are $1,462,886. He calls attention to the 
fact that two of the corporations given in his 
report six months since, have gone into the 
hands of receivers. One of the orders, the 
American Protective League, has on hand, 
to meet its certificates of $500 which are due 
two years hence, an average of $18 per cer- 
tificate. Another, the Order of the Aigis, 
has to meet its certificates of $1,000 each, 
due three years and a half hence, $20 per cer- 
tificate. These figures are a significant com- 
mentary on the credulous faith which accepts 
the glowing promises of the instigators of 
these enterprises, for a full hundred cents on 
the dollar. It is sad to reflect, however, on 
the losses which must fall almost inevitably 
on those least able to bear them. 








The long strike in New York, which has 
lasted three months, involving 15,000 men in 
the various building trades and 123 buildings, 
has ended with the unconditional submis- 
sion of the men and a lossof nearly $1,000,000 
in wages, while the treasuries of some of the 
labor unions are depleted through the pay- 


strike is that there was no question of wages 
or of hours of labor, nor did the workmen 
complain of any grievance. It was a case of 
pure tyranny on the part of what is known 
as the “walking delegate,” who ordered 
strikes right and left out of some fancied de- 
flance to his authority. It began with the 
refusal of an engineer to pay a fine to his 
union. The delegate thereupon demanded 
his discharge, with which order the company 
refused tocomply. Although the fine was 
paid later, a new grievance arose by the em- 
ployment of non-union men, and a strike was 
ordered. The Iron League sustained the 
company, and in turn ordered a lockout of 
housesmiths and the employment of only non- 
union men. Next, the Knights of Labor 
ordered a series of strikes on buildings fur- 
nished by the Iron League. The public cart- 
men and engineers were ordered out on these 
buildings, cutting short the supply of mate- 
rial. The building material dealers ordered a 
lockout of all public cartmen, taking back 
only those who would deliver material to any 
building whether a strike was on or not. It 
finally became a struggle of the employers 
against the walking delegates. The building 
waterial dealers, though driven to the verge 
of bankruptcy, resolved to fight it to the end. 
The framers finally returned to work in a 
body, and the public cartmen complained that 
they were losing heavily, when the delegates, 
finding the men slipping away from them, 
ordered the strike off. It is believed that 
this will prove a serious blow to the power of 
the walking delegate, especially as the em- 
ployers have now formed a strong union and 
will order a lockout in all the building trades 
on the first symptoms of a sympathetic 
strike. 





BSricfer Comment. 


HE remarkable exodus of Jews from Russia, 

arranged by Baron Hirsch and the Russian 
gevernment, fairly takes one’s breath away, from the 
magnitude and boldness of its operation. There are 
3,500,000 of them to be deported, and twenty-five 
years is the time allowed. The association having 
charge of the matter has a capital of 50,000,000 
francs. About one-half the Jews in the world are un- 
der the Czar. The first instalment of 20,000 will 
leave this year. Tracts of millions of acres have 
been bought in Argentina. Those who leave cannot 
return. The association must keep a deposit of 100,- 
000 roubles to guard against extraordinary expenses. 
The government agrees to exempt young Hebrews 
from military duty and to provide passports for all 
leaving. It is the intention of the Baron to purchase 
additional tracts in Brazil, Mexico, United States 
and Canada. He is credited with expressing a will- 
ingness toexpend $100,000,000, if necessary, to car- 
ry out the enterprise. 





HE United States is about to undertake an en- 
terprise which borders upon the ludicrous 
were if not the outcome of a humiliating and dis- 
graceful law. It is nothing less than the official 
photographing of all Chinamen in this country, 
supposed to number something over 130,000. There 
are to be three copies taken — one to be deposited in 
the Federal archives, one to be held by the Internal 
Revenue collector, and one to be retained by the 
photogrephed person. The height, weight, age and 
name of each is to be taken, as also the color of the 
eyes. Then each Chinaman is to be registered in the 
collection district in which he resides, and the collect- 
or gives him a numbered and signed certificate. 
The name and number of the holder 1s to be written 
across the photograph in red ink. After all this 
process and the payment of one dollar, the Chinaman 
is to be lawfully entitled to remain in the United 
States, though he may have lived here for years and 
paid licenses and taxes to a large amount. 





HE United States Consul at Amoy shows, ina 
letter of recent date, how Americans by their 
hostility to the Chinese have lost many opportunities 
for business enterprises. In railroad building almost 
every nationality has been employed except Amer- 
icans, who could have done the work with profit at a 
greatly decreased cost. This is also true of the tele- 
graph system, of which the harvest is being reaped 
by the English, French snd Germans. In iron, steel 
and machine works, recently started on an extensive 
scale, America has been overlooked. In weapons 
and munitions of war the money for them goes to 
Germany. Steam and electricity are making great 
headway in China. The telephone, electric light, 
electro-plating, steam launch, elevator and stationary 
engine are becoming familiar. More than a thou- 
sand Chinese are engaged in these callings, nearly 
all of whom have learned their trade from English 
experts. These branches, in which America excels, 
employ also scores of Europeans at high salaries. 
Ice factories, paper mills, cotton mills, sugar refiner- 
ies, glass works and graving docks are monopolized 
by Europeans. The coast and carrying trade has 
passed into European hands, the English having 
eight-tenths of it. It is hoped that, with our four and 
five-masted schooners and steel whalebacks, in which 
we surpass the world, we shall be able to win 
back some of our prestige in those waters. 





MID all the conquests of war, by purchase 

and other methods whereby nations add to 

their territory, it is pleasant to note that the king- 
dom of the Netherlands proposes to extend its terri- 
torial limits by the addition of 750,000 acres wrested 
from the dominion of the sea at a cost of $95,000,- 
000— an apparently stupendous sum except when 
it is considered that the acquired province will be 
worth $300,000,000 when completed. The work is 
progressing more rapidly than the most sanguine at 
first expected. The original scheme was to drain 
the entire area of the Zuyder Zee. Dams were to be 
built connecting the islands of Texel, Vlieland, 
Terschelling and Ameland, which lie just outside on 
the border of the North Sea. The tides from the 
latter set in too strong for this; so the engineers fell 
back to their present line. The dams are partly arti- 
ficial and partly natural, for the tide greatly aids by 
depositing sand and silt on both sides of their struct- 
ure. Presently the dams will reach the level of high 
water, the tides will be excluded from all the great 
expanse of sea to the southward, pumping will be- 
gin, and the dry land will rapidly increase. A few 
deep pools will remain as lakes, and channels will 
be provided for the Yssel River and the Amsterdam 
Canal. It will add more than ten per cent. to the 
area of Holland, modify the climate of adjacent 
provinces, and affect the commercial and industrial 





ment of strike benefits. A feature of this | condition of several cities. 
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Rev. E. H. Dewart, D. D. 


Editor of the Christian Guardian, Turonto. 


THE UNION 
METHODISM. 


OF CANADIAN 


A’ the request of the editor, I venture to 
write a brief outline of the history of 
the union in one church of the different 
bodies of Methodists in Canada. ‘* Having 
had perfect understanding of all things from 
the very first,” and having been myself an 
actor in all these movements, I write from 


Personal Knowledge and Memory 


of the events to which I refer. And here let 
me say that it is somewhat suggestive to find 
myself writing for Zion's HERALD. Over 
thirty years ago, when the late Bishop E. O. 
Haven was editor, I wrote as an occasional 
Canadian correspondent, for Z1oN’s HERALD, 
for a couple of years. Most of these letters 
were over the signature of one of my boyish 
heroes, ‘*‘ Epaminondas.” 

It is commonly assumed by English and 
American Methodists that there were not 
such serious difliculties to be overcome, in 
promoting the union of the different sections 
of Methodism in Canada, as now exist in re- 
gard to the divisions of British and American 
Methodism. That may seem so, now that 
union is achieved; but Iam of opinion that 
the Canadian differences were as great, and 
the hindrances as formidable, as any that 
now exist in regard to the union of the dif- 
ferent Methodist churches in other lands. 

The Episcopal Methodists had a different 
form of government from the Wesleyans and 
the other Presbyterian Methodists. The 
Primitive Methodists had two laymen to one 
minister in their Annual Conference, while, 
at the beginning of the negotiations, neither 
the Wesleyan nor Episcopal Methodists had 
any lay delegation in their Conferences. 
Some of the changes which union involved 
were not s0 much concessions of one body to 
another as adjustments that were deemed 
beat for the Methodism of the future. There 
were also the smoldering fires of old con- 
tests over church property, and the origin of 
the Episcopal branch, between the Wesley- 
ans and Episcopals, which had never been 


quenched. Besides this, in the case of both 
the New Connexion and Primitive Method- 


ists, the parent bodies in England were op- 


| posed to a union that lessened their strength; 


and they used their full influence againat it. 
I state these facts to show that in our Cana- 
dian union it was 


Not All Smooth Sailing. 

For some time before any actual steps 
towards union were taken, there was a 
nebulous feeling in the air that so many 
divisions were a questionable thing. This 
led to the appointment of committees on 
union by several of the bodies; but 
this was done as a matter of form, with 
scarcely any idea of practical results. So 
far as I know, the first outspoken advocacy 
of an organic union of all Canadian Method- 
ists was an editorial which I wrote for the 
Methodist Recorder, a daily paper issued dur- 
ing the Conference of 1870, which was held 
in Toronto. In this article— which I also in- 
serted in the (uardian — after a review of the 
tendencies towards union, it was said: 
‘* Under these circumstances is it not high 
time that Canadian Methodism was taking 
steps to present an unbroken front to the 
enemy? There are doubtless hindrances and 
difficulties in the way of such a union; but 
if these are ever to be overcome, the sooner 
they are looked in the face the better. The 
main practical difficulties will be found in de- 
termining what portion of the distinctive 
peculiarities of each body is to be incorpo- 
rated in the united Methodism of the future.” 

In the fall of this year, a few representa- 
tive men of three of the Methodist bodies met 
at the house of the writer. We agreed to 
hold a public union tea-meeting in Toronto,and 
to make an effort to bring the union com- 
mittees of the different bodies together for 
consultation. At the tea-meeting addresses 
on Methodist topics were delivered by repre- 
sentatives of the five bodies of Methodists; 
but nothing was said about practical union. 

From this time forward organic union was 
more or less discussed in the Methodist papers, 
sometimes favorably, but often unfavorably. 
In the columns of the Guardian I advocated 
Methodist union and lay delegation in the 
General Conference of a united church. 
Some of the older Wesleyans considered that 
our system of lay delegates on the church 
committees, such as prevailed in the English 
Wesleyan connection, was better than lay 
representation in the Conference; and they 
were slow to accept lay delegation in any 
other form. 


In March, 1871, committees representing 





the Wesleyan Methodists, Episcopal Method- | 


ists, Primitive Methodists, New Connexion 
Methodists, and Bible Christians met in 
Toronto and spent several days in formulating 
a basis of union. This was on the plan of a 
General Conference with a system of Annual 
Conferences as a basis. For different causes 
the Primitive Methodists, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and the Bible Christians with- 
drew from these negotiations. The Wesley- 
an and New Connexion Methodists, however, 
held a series of joint committee meetings for 
completing the basis of union. This basis 
was reported to the next Conferences, which 
approved of the principle of union. The 
Wesleyan Conference referred the question 
of lay delegation to the quarterly meetings, 
a majority of which agreed to it— not so much 
that they desired this change as for the sake 
of union. Dr. Punshen was not at first fa- 
vorable to a union involving lay delegation, 
but as the movement made progress, he took 
& more active part, and rendered good service 
in the committee meetings. The late Presi- 
dent Nelles and the writer of these notes were 
sent as delegates to the English Wesleyan 
Conference in 1873, to arrange for an amica- 
ble dissolution of the union that had so long 
existed between the English and Canadian 
Wesleyan Conferences. We found no difficulty 
in accomplishing this object. In the mean 
time, negotiations were proceeding for a 
union with the Wesleyan Methodists of East- 
ern British America, who occupied a territory 
of their own. At the Conferences of 1873 
the two bases of union were harmonized. The 
following year the division into Annual Con- 
ferences was carried out; and in September, 
1874, the 
First United General Conference 


met in Toronto, on the plan of equal lay 
and clerical representation in the General 
Conference, and the Annual Conferences to be 
composed of ministers only. 

It will be seen, from the facts here stated, 
that at the time of the first union all the 
Methodist bodies were not ripe for the move- 
ment. Some of us pushed on the measure 
before all were ready. Iam not prepared to 
admit that this was a mistake. The good re- 
sults of this first union were so apparent that 
from that time an organic union of all the 
Methodist bodies was a foregone conclusion. 
The meeting of the representatives of the 
different Canadian Methodist churches in the 
Ecumenical Conference in London, in 1881, 
drew them closer together, and indirectly 
contributed to promote the union which ulti- 
mately took place. During the quadrennium 
from 1874 to 1878, following this first union, 
the united church was very prosperous, and 
the results of the action taken were highly 
gratifying. The state of things on most of 
our circuits during this period was fairly rep- 
resented in a sentence of an aged minister in 
a letter to the Guardian. He said: ‘From 
every quarter comes intelligence of a marked 
success resulting from the consummation of 
the union. Already in many places has great 
spiritual benefit resulted, and in many others 
missionary meetings have been held with 
greatly increased collections and subscrip- 
tions.” 

From this time forward fraternal inter- 
course between the different Methodist de- 
nominations became more cordial and fre- 
quent. The sectional feeling in the smaller 
bodies which had kept aloof from the union 
seemed to grow feebler. The conviction that 
it was not right or justifiable to maintain 
several rival competing Methodist churches 
in villages, which one church would fully 
accommodate, became more general. Not 
only was there a waste of money and labor in 
the existing state of things, but it was very 
hard to maintain a kindly and brotherly spirit 
where this keen competition existed. The 
adjustments of the constitution of the church, 
in the first uniou, showed that when people 
were disposed to make mutual concessions, 
practical difliculties soon disappeared. 

The different Conferences continued to ap- 
point committees on organic union. Some 
leading men who had at first been against 
union, became convinced that it was their 
duty to help to promote a general consolida- 
tion movement. During the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church of Canada in 
1882, the standing union committees of the 
different bodies met in the city of Hamilton 
for consultation. A report favorable to a 
general organic union was adopted. A large 
joint committee, consisting of the committees 
of the different churches, met to formulate a 
basis of union. This committee spent several 
days preparing this general constitution for 
the future church. The main changes in the 
constitution of the Methodist Church of 
Canada were a provision that there should be 
equal lay and clerical representation in the 
Annual Conferences, and that there should 
be one or two General Superintendents. There 
was to be one book establishment, one church 
paper, and ove university for the Western 
Conferences. ‘The outline of this constitution 
was submitted for approval by the different 
uniting churches, according to their several 
Disciplines, and having been approved, the 
first united General Conference was held in 
the town of Belleville in 1883. This General 
Conference was really a convention, and Rev. 
Dr. J. A. Williams presided. It could hardly 
be claimed that this was a duly constituted 
General Conference, for the previous Disci- 
pline of the uniting bodies did not authorize 
such a Conference; and the new arrangements, 
under which it was called, were provisional 
rather than legal and authoritative. But an 
act of Parliament was obtained legalizing the 
Conference and its legislation. The new 
arrangements went into force at the next 
meeting of the Annual Conferences, and the 
circuits were adjusted, as far as possible, to 
the new order of things. Committees were 
appointed to settle all questions relating to 
churches and parsonages, and all matters that 
did not admit of immediate settlement. 

In all the negotiations of committees and 





Conferences providing for union, it was found 


that apparent difficulties were easily mastered 
when the parties were 


Really Desirous of Promoting the Union. 


The chief difficulty in the way of union 
everywhere is the prejudice, or opposition, of 
those who are not really favorable to union. 
If leading and influential men in any of the 
Methodist churches are opposed to union, 
they cannot be forced. The weakest objec- 
tions and slightest difficulties are formidable 
if there is nu earnest desire to overcome them. 
But the essential unity of all our Methodisma, 
in doctrine and discipline, gives a hepeful 
basis for organic union. Some of the things 
which prevail in one body, and are an objec- 
tion to representatives of another body, may, 
on closer examination, prove to possess ad- 
vantages which make them desirable improve- 
ments. 
If it be asked, 

What Advantages has Union Bestowed 
on Canadian Methodism? I answer: It has 
removed the causes of unseemly sectarian 
rivalry and irritation. It has stopped the | 
waste of money and labor that were spent in 
keeping up competing churches that were | 
not really needed for the community. It has 
placed the whole body of Methodists as united 
supporters of the great connectional enter- 
prises of the church. It has given our pas- 
tors better fields in which to prosecute their 
evangelistic work. It has given Methodism a 
recognized position and influence in the coun- 
try that we never could have had when di- 
vided into sections. And it has actually been 
followed by enlarged spiritual prosperity and 
extensive ingatherings from the world. 

I do not hesitate to say I firmly believe that 
in America, and still more in England and 
her colonies, the influence of Methodism is 
greatly lessened and limited by the existing 
divisions. And yet union is not a thing to be 
forced. Those who are against organic union 
have as good aright to their opinions as those 
who favor it; but they must bear the respon- 
sibility of their opposition before the world. 

Toronto, Canada. 














THE INDUSTRIAL EMANCIPATION 
OF WOMEN. 
F the many and marked reforms of the 
nineteenth century, no one is more re- 
markable than that which has produced so 
complete a change in the industrial condition 
of woman. At its opening her sphere was 


THE DEACONESS MOVEMENT. 


ge leaders in the Reformation, especially 
the Puritan part of it, were so unwise 
as to reject every usage and institution of 
Roman Christendom. Though Romanism 
was bad, not everything pertaining to it was 
necessarily bad. The cross was a beautiful 
and appropriate symbol even though super- 
stitiously used in the old church. Rome pre- 
sents a series of perversions of what was orig- 
inally good. What the Reformers rejected, 
their descendants are now taking up in the 
whole or in part, as they have come to find 
the nucleus, though turned to strange uses, 
is really valuable. 

We have an instance of this in the revival 
of the order of deaconesses, from which 
tome has received so great advantage in all 
the ages. Ina delightful article in the Au- 
gust .Vorth American Review, Miss M. F. 
sack, the Nun of Kenmare, describes the re- 
vival and progress of the movement, espe- 
cially in America. The Lutherans of Ger- 
many, among Protestants, lead in the adop- 
tion of the institution. From them the Meth- 
odists in Germany copied with great success. 
The General Conference of 1888 adapted the 


Cu- 


| institution found among our German brethren 


to the conditions and needs of the 
among the Methodists of America. 

The church accepted the order at once; 
and during the four years of its existence 
several Homes have been founded, and more 
than a hundred women have devoted them- 
selves to the much-needed work. At the 
third conference, held at Chautauqua the 
other day, were representatives from every 
part of the United States. The enthusiasm 
and the spirit of inquiry there manifested 
give promise of an early and large increase of 
the work. In their city work, now so widely 
extending, the Methodists are destined to 
find this an important arm of the evangelistic 
service. Homes are springing up in every 
part of the land, and the handful of workers 
now in the field is destined to be multiplied 
many fold. 

What is a little singular, the German Meth- 
odists of this country are less successful in 
the work thus far than the English body. 
The Mary Drexel Home in Philadelphia, a 
costly institution, is wanting in workers. 
Perhaps it was conceived on too grand a 
svale. Miss Cusack suggests that more hum- 
ble structures will best subserve the purposes 
for which they are erected. The Presbyte- 


work 











extremely limited, as she was excluded, by 
custom and public opinion, from nearly all 
the trades and professions — indeed, from 
nearly every place where she could independ- 
ently earn a livelihood; at its close, the case 
is completely reversed. No door is closed to 
her. The schools and professions are open. 
But the most marked change is observable 
in the industrial department, where her eman- 
cipation is nearly complete. So far from 
being restricted in her field of service, there 
are departments where she monopolizes. As 
never before in the world’s history, she is free 
to compete with man. 

For the most part, the compensation of 
woman equals that of man. In many of our 
industries no distinction is made; men and 
women work side by side with a common wage 
standard. In the departments at Washing- 
ton, where women have become so consider- 
able a force, they are paid according to work 
done. The sex does not enter the account. 
For the same work the same wage, whether 
performed by men or women. The same 
holds true in most of our manufacturing es- 
tablishments. Clerks and book-keepers in 
mercantile houses stand on a common plat- 
form of opportunity. 

What appears to be an exception to this 
statement is not really so, for the cases 
where man appears to be better paid than 
woman are those in which there is really no 
competition. In other words, the disadvan- 
tages of woman in the case are those imposed 
by nature. Men can sometimes do what 
women cannot; and in this case the compen- 
sation is not for the same, but for different, 
service. In the ruder forms of industry, re- 
quiring strength and persistence, woman is 
at a disadvantage, and would not like to un- 
dergo the transformation which would make 
her an equal in the competition. The loss of 
womanly grace and of the delicate taste 
which constitute an important part in the at- 
traction of her character, would find poor 
compensation in the acquisition of rude 
strength. Again, there are certain depart- 
ments where persistence tells. They are spe- 
cialties, where the best service must be a 
life-long devotion. The expectancy of serv- 
ice materially affects proficiency therein. 
The woman who anticipates marriage can 
hardly be expected to compete with man 
whose marriage will not interfere with devo- 
tion to his one work. 

The effect of this emancipation on woman’s 
character and status in society can be by no 
means inconsiderable. Carroll D.Wright is free 
to concede that the change must affect both 
the marriage rate and the frequency of di- 
vorce. If a woman can earn her own living, 
she is less likely than under other conditions 
to accept the hand of a man she can neither 
love nor respect. The capacity to wait will 
be likely to diminish the number of marriages, 
and the diminution under these conditions is 
not to be regretted. Toa pauperized woman 
the poor-house is preferable to a bad husband 
with whom she can never live comfortably. 
On the other hand, a woman who can earn her 
own living 18 less likely to submit to the fl- 
treatment of the brute she had mistaken for 
a companion. To turn him out with the herd 
would be a better service to civilization than 
to enforce a continued union with a virtuous 
woman. 


With equal wages, too, woman must expect 
to meet the rude edge of competition. The 
amenities will be less marked. The chivalry 
of man will be sure to undergo a change. 
The dog is sure to growl when you meddle 
with his bone. In competition for place 
woman will discover the ruder side of man. 





rians, though shy of anything bearing the 
remotest relations to the Romanists, have 
adopted the order in a modified form. ‘The 
Presbyterian deaconesses have adopted no 
costume and make no attempt at community 
life; they form rather a visiting board than 
an order, though they are expected to devote 
considerable periods to their special work. 

The movement is due in part to the promi- 
nence given to woman in this generation. In 
entering church work she finds organization 
indispensable, and that of the deaconess 
|order becomes convenient for the female 
workers. The name has a flavor of primitive 
| Christianity, though the organization, no 
doubt, differs in character from that found in 
the Acts of the Apostles. 





THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CANVASS. 


lig the early days of the Republic the preparation 


for the election of a President was a compara- 
tively small matter. The work was broken up into 
sections and controlled very largely from the State 
capitals. The conditions are now all changed. In- 
stead of the 13 original States, we have 44, extending 
from ocean to ocean and from the St. Lawrence to 
the Rio Grande. But, though our territory is so 
greatly enlarged, the facilities for travel and the con- 
veyance of intelligence bring the whole within easy 
reach. California is now practically nearer Boston 
than was New York seventy-five years ago. The in- 
terests of the canvass are thus able to be gathered up 
in a single huge bundle. 

The concentration of the canvass lends importance 
to the national committees of the different parties. 
For, more than formerly, the success of the party de- 
pends upon the character of its committee. A com- 
mittee wanting in sagacity, wisdom, energy or tact, 
may easily lose an election, while a competent one, 
capable of large planning and of dealing with the 
mass of details, may win the prize. Much will de- 
pend on the man at the head. The chairman must 
be a general, able at once to plan broadly and wisely, 
and to manage men in the execution. He stands for 
his party, and holds in his hand the most important 
interests of the country. The party for which he 
acts is very likely to win or lose as he is competent 
or otherwise. A leader of insight, tact, energy, skill 
in dealing with men, and courage in meeting 
emergencies, is as important in politics as in the 
field. 

The size of the canvass renders money an impor- 
tant consideration. Millions are spent in each elec- 
tion. ‘The man with an ample purse has become in- 
dispensable to the party manager. Money in large 
sums is needed, not to buy votes, but to ensure 
speakers for the stump, workers in the field, and 
literature for circulation among the people. The 
party with the most money has an important advan- 
tage. In the interests of the canvass one Vander- 
bilt, with an open pocket-book, outweighs a thou- 
sand penniless men, as he can speak with a hundred 
voices and operate with a hundred hands at the same 
time. 

The cost of the canvass puts small parties at a die- 
advantage. The cause, though a good one, needs fi- 
nancial backing. Principle, conscience, and even inter- 
est,are sufficient usually only in a crisis, a great upris- 
ing of public sentiment. In politics, as in war, only 
first-class powers have the means to enter the cam- 
paign. Small bodies are obliged to bide their time. 
As in war, too, the expense sbbraviates the struggle. 
The campaign is narrowcd uown to two months. 
The war costs too heavily tobe a long one. A still 
greater advantage from the size and cost of the can- 
vass 1s found in the character and ability introduced 
into it. The stump-speaker is an expert, often 
brought from a distance, and peculiarly adapted 
to present the cause. Besides the man trained for 
the stump, the chief orators and statesmen of the 
Republic are widely heard in the national canvass. 
In this way the great contest is an education. 
Whoever follows up the debate, making himself ac- 
quainted with the argaments on both sides, cannot 
fail to become intelligent on the subject under dis- 





cussion. The national election 1s an important 
school of the people. 
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Miscellaneous. 


THE ORGANIC LAW OF THE 


GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
III. 


Powers of the General Conference 
in Constitutional Legislation 
and Interpretation. * 
[Continuation.] 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. WARREN, 


Pp ASSING now to the second part of 
our present subject, to wit, the 


Powers of the General Conference in Con- 

stitutional Interpretation, 
we reach a question on which hardly 
anything has yet been written. In- 
deed, I cannot remember ever to have 
seen a single treatise, or essay, or ad- 
dress, devoted to it. Such a state of 
things is not creditable to our great 
church jurists and professors of Meth- 
odist law, for the question itself is cer- 
tainly one of the most important in 
the whole field of ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence. 

‘Lhe right of our General Conference 
to interpret its own agganic law and 
jucicially to define the terms in which 
it is expressed, has never, to my kuowl- 
edze, been questioned. No man has 
ever claimed that this right was vested, 
or even ought to be vested, in the An- 
nual Conferences, or in the Annual 
aud General Conferences combined. 
Everybody agrees that it belongs to 
the General Conference exclusively. 
The first delegated General Conference 
exercised it when it considered and de- | 
cided the question whether the Con- 
ference had power ‘to resolve itself 
into a Committee of the Whole;” the 
latest General Conference exercised it 
wheu it considered and decided the 
ques ion what paragraphs of the Dis- 
cipline constitute the written Constitu- 
tionof the Conference. No principle 
in our fundamental law is mofe cer- 
tain and unquestionable than this: that 
the supreme judicial power for the 
Oflicixl and authoritative interpretation 
of the constitution and statutes of the 
General Conference is the General Con- 
ference itself, and the General Confer- 
ence only. 

Such being the case, it is worthy of 
remark that the written charter and 
the written constitutional ordinances 
of tie body contain, so far as I am 
aware, no form of statement directly 
or indirectly declarative of this funda- 
meotal and most vital right. The fact 
almost startlingly illustrates a truth 
before referred to, namely, that the 
real constitution of any organized body 
of men is not a written or printed doc- 
umeut, but that mutual understanding 
and agreement of which the document 
is a more or less complete and more or 
Jess incomplete description. 

At this point a peculiarly interesting 
question presents itself, namely, 
whether the General Conference can 


Enact an Unconstitutional Law That Shall! 
Not be Void. 


At first view this seems an almost fool- 
ish question, but in reality it is very 
far from it. By an unconstitutional 
law. [of course mean a law that is not 
in harmony with the organic law of 
the body at the time of its considera- 
tion and enactment. Suppose such a 
jaw to be enacted in due form by our 
General Conference, would it, or would 
it not, be binding? 

Before replying, let us listen to one 
of the most authoritative and careful 
jurists in the field of constitutional 
jaw, Judge Thomas M. Cooley. He 
says: ‘‘ An unconstitutional enactment 
is sometimes void, and sometimes not; 
and this will depend upon whether, ac- 
cording to the theory of the govern- 
ment, any tribunal or officer is empow- 
ered to judge of violations of the con- 
atitution, and to keep the legislature 
within the limitsof a delegated author- 
ity by annulling whatever acts exceed 
it. According to the theory of British 
covstitutional law the Parliament 
poszesses and wields supreme power, 
and if therefore its enactments conflict 
with the Constitution, they are never- 
theless valid, and must operate as modi- 
fica'ions or amendments of it. But 
where, as in America, the legislature 
acte under a delegated authority limit- 
ed ty the Constitution itself, and the 
judiciary is empowered to declare what 
the law is, an unconstitutional enact- 
ment must fall when it is subjected to 
the ordeal of the courts.” * 

Now let us take a concrete case. We 
have seen that in our constitution it is 
a fundamental principle that the right 
of tinal and authoritative decision in 
all questions of law is vested in the 
General Conference. But suppose a 
General Conference were to enact that 
an eppeal to the Bishops could be taken 
from any General Conference decision 
on a question of law, and that the 
Bishops’ decision should be final? 
Such an enactment would be wholly 
unconstitutional and even anti-consti- 
tutional at the time of its considera- 
tion, but, once passed by a majority 
vote, I do not see how its invalidity 
could be shown. Asin the case of an 
unconstitutional act of Parliament, it 
would simply “ operate as a modifica- 
tion or amendment of the constitution.” 
Thenceforward, so long as the enact- 
ment remained unrepealed, the right to 
appeal from the General Conference to 
the Board of Bishops would exist; and 
though any subsequent General Con- 
ference could repeal the law by a ma- 
jority vote, the previous constitutional 
right of the General Conference would 
be during the continuance of the law 
uo longer & constitutional right of the 
body. In this case I think any court 
in Christendom would say: The British 
constitutional principle applies, and the 
legal effect of the unconstitutional 
enactment is a modification or amend- 
ment of the constitution. 

This revelation of the constitution- 
making and  vonstitution-amending 
power of the General Conference will 
be startling to many who read these 


—_—— 





*“ Principles of Ccnstitutional 


Law,” p. 24. 
‘Italics mine.) 
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lines. Tomy own mind it first came 
with startling effect. I had never be- 
fore fully realized all the logical impli- 
cations and consequences of that un- 
American system of government which 
locates in one and the same body su- 
preme legislative, executive and judicial 
powers, particuJarly under a constitu. 
tion whose written provisions are ex- 
tremely few and largely negative. My 
purpose, however, in these papers is, 
so far as I may be able, to ascertain 
and state the facts, not what I could 
wish were facts. Possibly a square 
facing of the defects of our present or- 
ganic law may induce the church to 
give a more adequate attention to the 
great work of preparing a new consti- 
tution to be acted on in 1896. 


Another important question here 
arises: 


With Whom is Vested the Right of Revising, 


and, if necessary, of modifying or set- 
ting aside interpretations or definitions 
of organic law as made from time to 
time by General Conferences in the 
exercise of their supreme judicial 
powers? There can be but one answer, 
and that is, that this right is vested in 
the General Conference, and in the 
General Conference only. Being itself 
the supreme court, its judicial deliver- 
ances cannot be disallowed, corrected, 
or confirmed by any other. Like de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, they simply stand until 
modified, set aside, or reversed by the 
court itself. And as the Supreme 
Court of the pation can today, by a 
simple majority vote of one, establish 
a principle which a year ago it express- 
ly disallowed, so, conceivably, the Gen- 
eral Conference of one quadrennium 
may, by the narrowest majority vote, 
set aside with perfect legality a judicial 
decision of the previous quadrennium, 
and this though the original decision 
had been promulgated by an action ab- 
solutely unanimous. Even in so gu- 
premely important a judicial definition 
as that adopted by the late General 
Conference relative to the actual writ- 
ten constitution of the body, the action 
ig no more a finality than was the vote 
by which it fixed the boundaries of the 
Congo Mission Conference. Should 
the next General Conference, or a 
majority thereof, consider that the 
constitutional definition of 1892 was a 
mistake, it will have both the right and 
the duty of setting it aside. The only 
such decisions which may not thus at 
any time be set aside by a majority 
vote of the Conference, are those which 
may have created new rights, or which 
may come under the legal principle: 
Actus inceptus cujus perfectio pendet ex 
voluntate partium revocari potest; si 
autem pendet ex voluntate tertivw persone, 
vel ex contingenti, revocari non potest. 

If what we have above stated is cor- 
rect, it is evident that the powers of 
the General Conference in constitution- 
al interpretation and definition are 


Little Less than Unlimited. 


The most sacred judicial decisions are 
at the mercy of any later majority vote. 
Even an unconstitutional enactment 
may be just as binding as a constitution- 
al one,and may operate as an amendment 
to the constitution itself. Surely such 
a Situation is not without peril. In- 
stead of inflaming partisan feeling 
over this or that act of the General 
Conference, it is surely wiser to dis- 
cuss with coolness and wisdom the 
principles on which all should unite 
in constructing the constitution to be. 

At the late General Conference the 
Commission on the Constitution pre- 
sented a draft of the instrument which 
they desired to see adopted and sub- 
mitted tor ratification to the Annual 
Conferences. Its authors included men 
who are reported to be the most con- 
servative of all our church leaders. 
Their production, however, was by no 
means conservative evough for me, 
who sometimes am supposed to incline 
toward a certain mild and tempered 
radicalism. Accordingly, at a moment 
when a hasty and ill-considered adop- 
tion of the draft seemed imminent, 
with no disrespect for the conservative 
Commission, I ventured to print in the 
Daily — the only method of proposing 
amendments then open to us under the 
rules of the Conference — the follow- 
ing: — 

THE JUDICIAL POWERS: AN AMEND- 
MENT CALLED For. 

In view of the fact that judicial interpreta- 
tions of the constitution of any body are 
quite as important as legislative amendments 
of the same, the undersigned woald recom- 
mend the General Conference to consider the 
expediency of adding the following to the 
Limitations and Restrictions enumerated in 
Article Ten of the proposed constitution, to 
wit: — 

‘7. In formally and authoritatively inter- 
preting and declaring the true meaning of 
any of the provisions of this constitution, a 
majority of at least two-thirds of the General 
Conference present and voting shal! be re. 
quired.”’ \ 

Without such check exceedingly grave 
changes in the composition, powers and limita- 
tions of the General Conference might be made 
by a majority of one. 

Witiram F. WaRREN, 


Fortunately neither the proposed 
constitution nor the hastily proposed 
amendment was adopted, and the field 
is now free for the fullest deliberation. 
I allude to the matter here only to show 
that even the Commission had not given 
to the subject of constitutional inter- 
pretation the careful attention which 
it manifestly deserves. 


It may not be known to all readers 
of these lines that our Southern breth- 
ren, in safeguarding the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, have intro- 
duced at the close of the old chapter 
on the General Conference the follow- 
ing words: ‘ Provided, that when any 
rule or regulation is adopted by the 
General Conference which in the 
opinion of the Bishops is unconstitu- 
tional, the Bishops may present to the 
Conference which passed said rule or 
regulation their objections thereto, 
with their reasons in writing; and if 





then the General Conference shall, by 
a two-thirds vote, adhere to its action 








on said rule or regulation, it shall then 
take the course prescribed for altering 
a restrictive rule; and if thus passed 
upon aflirmatively, the Bishops shall 
announce that such rule or regulation 
takes effect from that time.” 

This provision is of special interest 
in the light of the facts and principles 
we have above considered. First of 
all, by providing what Judge Cooley 
calls ‘‘a tribunal empowered to judge 
of violations of the constitution and to 
keep the legislature within the limits 
of a delegated authority by annulling 
whatever acts exceed it,” the Church 
South takes its whole legislation out 
from under the sway of the British 
Parliament principle, and renders it 
with them forever impossible for an 
unconstitutional enactment to be of 
force, and actually to amend the con- 
stitution. 

In the next place, the provision is of 
interest as showing how wholly un- 
necessary it is that in our own church 
the supreme judicial power of deciding 
all points of law should always remain 
a8 now, vested in the General Confer- 
ence. Many have spoken and written 
as if there were no help for this; or at 
apy rate no help short of a radical re- 
construction of our whole government 
on the basis of a *‘ two-house ” legislat- 
ure and a distinct judicial tribunal of 
last resort, a supreme court. In the 
Church South we see, first, the court 
of the Bishops with certain powers; 
then, beyond them, a supreme court 
in which all the Annual Conferences 
and the General Conference sit and de- 
cide upon the constitutionality of any 
challenged enactment of the church’s 
legislators. 

The Church South plan illustrates 
another fact too commonly overlooked, 
namely, that conditional judicial de- 
liverances may yield an unconditional 
and final judicial result. 

Most men think that a court of last 
resort must be one body, and that its 
deliverance must be categorical. Here 
we see forty-three annually-meeting 
courts, and one quadrennially-meeting 
general court, each rendering a verdict 
conditioned as to its final character and 
effect upon the equally conditioned 
verdict of every other. The judicial 
result, however, is precisely as definite 
and final as if it were a categorical yes 
or no from the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


Even in our own church there is 
room for 


Conditioned Judicial Decisions of Uncon- 
ditional Constitutional Validity. 


In the session of 1832 an amendment to 
the ‘restrictive rule amendment proc- 
ess” was before the Conference. It 
had been formally recommended by 
every Annual Conference save one; 
possibly by that one, the Illinois, but 
the evidence was not in hand. On 
unanimous assurances signed by every 
delegate from that Conference to the 
effect that, whatever the lack of 
evidence of formal action, there cer- 
tainly was in the Conference no inten- 
tion or desire to hinder the adoption of 
the amendment, the General Conference 
assumed that the requirement of the 
existing law (which required the con- 
current recommendation of all Annual 
Conferences) had been met, and pro- 
ceeded by a unanimous adoption of the 
amendment to make it a part of its own 
organic law. Suppose, now, that adiy 
before the session was to close doubts 
had arisen as to the real acts and in- 
tents of the Illinois Conference, and 
the General Conference had been sum- 
moned by the Bishops to pass upon the 
legality of the amendment and the suit- 
ableness of its publication in the Dis- 
cipline. In view of the shortness of the 
time and the importance of the ques- 
tion, the General Conference might 
very properly have rendered this con- 
ditional decision, to wit: The Senior 
Bishop should proceed to Illinois, ex- 
amine the records of the Illinois Con- 
ference, and if he found satisfactory 
written or parol evidence that the 
Conference had duly adopted the rec- 
ommendation, the amendment should 
then be declared constitutionally ef- 
fected; if he failed to find such evi- 
dence, it should be declared void, and 
should not be inserted in the Book of 
Discipline. Had this been the actual 
history, who can doubt that the abso- 
lute and unconditioned result of this 
conditional interpretation would have 
stood in any legitimate court of re- 
view ?* 

Would it be wise for us to incorpo- 
rate into our constitution of 1896 the 
— feature of the Church South’s 

eneral Conference constitution? Be- 
fore answering this question, it will be 
useful to ask another: What are the 
present powers of our Annual Confer- 
ences, and of our laity, in constitution- 
al legislation and interpretation? For 
this another paper will be needed. 


Boston University. 





* Curiously enough, we have in the same General 
Conference a precisely paraliel case of conditional 
legisias:ion on a constitutional question, namely, 
that in which the following act was passed as a way 
of settilng the Canadian brethren's claim on the 
funds of the Book Concern without violation of the 
sixth Restrictive Rule: ‘ Resolved, That if three- 
fourths of all the members of the several Annual 
Conferences who shall be present and vote on the 
subject shall concur herein, and as soon as the fact 
of such concurrence shail be certified by the secre- 
taries of the several Annual Conferences, then the 
Book Agents and the Book Committees in New 
York shall be and they are hereby authorized and 
directed to settle with the Agents of the Canada 
Conference on the following principles and pre- 
liminaries,”’ etc, 








ALONE WITH GOD. 


Into my closet fleeing, as the dove 
Doth homeward flee, 

I haste away to ponder o’er Thy love 
Alone with Thee! 


In the dim wood, by human ear unheard, 
Joyous and free, 

Lord, I adore Thee, feasting on Thy word 
Alone with Thee. 


Amidst the busy city, thronged and gay, 
Bat One I see, 

Tasting sweet peace. as unobserved I pray 
Alone with Thee. 


O happy life! Life hid with Christ in God! 
So making me, 

At home, and by the wayside, and abroad, 
Alone with Thee. 


— Mrs. Prentiss. 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE. 


8.7 H. 


HICAGO Methodism has just been 
celebrating the 60th anniversary 

of its birth. A vast congregation filled 
First Church on a recent Sabbath morn- 
ing to hear the story of the establish- 
ment of Methodism in this city, from 
the lips of the man who, as Chicago’s 
first Methodist pastor, played an im- 
portant and historic part in that event. 
Rev. Stephen R. Beggs, venerable but 
active, full of enthusiasm for the 
church as in the earlier days, was the 
special attraction on this occasion. 
His address was full of interesting rem- 
iniscences. The story of Chicago Meth- 
odism, as he told it, sounded like a 
fairy-tale. When Bro. Beggs gathered 
the people together at the time of the 
organization there was neither chapel, 
echool-house, nor hall in which to 
worship. Sometimes the little society 
was permitted to worship in Fort Dear- 
born, but usually the modest homes of 
the members were the temples of wor- 
ship. The church was organized in 
1831, and three years later an unpreten- 
tious structure was put up and dedi- 
cated. Those were the days of small 
things. The littie society prospered, 
and after awhile a fine edifice was 
erected at the corner of Washington 
and Clark Streets, one of the most 
eligible locations in the city. In 1855 
the trustees saw the necessity of main- 
taining a down-town church, and also 
the wisdom of creating a fund for the 
purpose of local chureh extension work. 
It was thought advisable to erect a 
business block on the site of First 


Church, and have in the building an) 


auditorium and all the appurtenances 
of a fully-organized church. A $70,- 
000 building was put up in 1858. Up 
to the time of the fire, in 1871, this en- 
terprise had disbursed over $70,000 in 
local church extension work. The big 
fire left the beautiful building a pile of 
smoldering ruins. ‘The year follow- 
ing the tire the present structure went 
up at a cost of $120,000. Since the fire 
the city church extension work has 
been helped to the extent of $400,000 
aud over. It is now proposed to tear 
down the present structure and build 
greater. The leases of all the tenants 
expire in May, 1894, and immediately 
thereafter the new Methodist Church 
Block will begin toarise. Rev. William 
Fawcett, D. D., is the present pastor, 
under whom the church is enjoying 
much prosperity. 

For some years Wabash Avenue 
Church has been in a transition state. 
The evolution from the fsshionable 
church to the down-town church is 
about complete. At least, so the trust- 
ees seem to think. Very wisely they 
have not spent their strength, time and 
money in trying to demonstrate the 
contrary. Accepting the situation, 
they huve endeavored to meet it and 
be equal to it. With a view to increas- 
ing the efliciency of their church, and 
so enable it to accomplish its new mis- 
sion, they have concluded to raze the 
old historic building to the ground and 
erect on the property a $250,000 build- 
ing. The plan is to rent out the stores 
on the ground floor, and from this and 


other similar sources have income suf- 
ficient to pay for the operation of a} 


society that will engage in all kinds of 
practical Christianity. This purpose 
of these trustees indicates that, as for 
Chicago Methodism, there is no dispo- 
sition to abandon the down-town dis- 
tricts of the city to the devil. 


* tod 


Dr. 5. F. Jones is the happy pastor 
of one of the most beautiful churches 
in this vicinity. Emmanuel Church, 
Evanston, was dedicated a few weeks 
ago. Dr. J. O. Peck preached the 
morning sermon and took charge of the 
finances. Bishop Newman preached in 
the afternoon, and Bishop Merrill con- 
ducted the dedicatory exercises. In 
the evening a laymen’s platform meet- 
ing, of an interdenominational charac- 
ter, was held. It wasa very warm day, 
but the people gave liberally, and the 
list showed $15,000 at the close of the 
day. Emmanuel is a daughter of First 
Church, of which Dr. W. 5S. Studley is 
now pastor. The little band went 
forth less than two years ago, and at 
the close of Dr. Jones’ pastorate at 
First Church he became the shepherd 
of the little flock on the ‘* West Side.” 
For six months it was impossible to 
get a place in which to hold services. 
Then the Episcopalians moved into 
their new church, aad the Emmanuel 
people secured the abandoned church, 
where a very delightful year was spent 
in spite of the fact that the edifice had 
been deconsecrated, secretly and with 
much pomp and circumstance, by the 
‘* Bishop of Chicago.”” Emmanuel has 
enjoyed a phenomenal growth. There 
are not many two-year-old societies in 
our Methodism that can point to a 
membership of over 250 and an edifice 
that cost $70,000. 

- . 

The camp-meeting time has come 
again. DesPlaines and Lake Bluff 
offer special attractions. At the for- 
mer camp itis expected that this pres- 
ent season will be a record-breaker. 
Unusual preparations have been made. 
Presiding Elders Burns and Jackson 
will be in charge. Rev. Henry Date, 
of whom we are very proud hereabouts, 
will conduct the young people’s meet- 
ings. Mrs. Amanda Smith, the colored 
evangelist, will be present. The Lake 
Bluft camp is not so generously patron- 
ized, and the brethren are not quite so 
demonstrative as at Des Plaines, but a 
good season is anticipated. 

. Ls 

Rev. George M. Jeffrey, an alumnus 
of Iowa Wesleyan University and Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, is 
the new superintendent of Wesley Hos- 
pital. For nine years he has been la- 
boring in Utah. Wesley Hospital is 
now occupying its new building on the 
South Side, and is advancing steadily 


in the direction of great success. 
> * 


Dr. Lewis Curts, the new book agent, 
may be found about the Book Room 


nearly every day except Sunday, on 
which day he is usually dedicating a 
church or filling a city pulpit. It is a 
good fit. 

* 7 

Bishop Merrill, when he has leisure, 
takes his pen in hand, and says some 
things for the church press touching 
the present status of the woman ques- 
tion. 

. » 

tev. A. D. Traveller, our superin- 
tendent of City Missions, is making a 
fine record as a church builder. He 
reports eighteen new churches in his 
big parish since Conference. 

7 - 

Dr. H. G. Jackson, who succeeded 
Dr. Curts as presiding elder of North 
Chicago District, performs the multi- 
|farious duties of his new office with 
‘the skill of an old hand. The appoint- 
| ment has been received with much favor. 








THE HAMILTON AMENDMENT. 


REV. N. W. WILDER. 


HE relation of this amendment to 
the constitution of the church 
presents a phase of thought of unpar- 
alleled interest; for its excellence on 
the one hand, or viciousness on the 
other, must be determined by this re- 
lation. In dealing with African slav- 
ery Wendell Phillips said it was his 
mission *“*to tear the question open 
and riddle it with light!’ This 
amendment needs to be subjected to 
| the same kind of treatment. 

It is probable that this amendment 
could never have had even a hearing 
in General Conference, were it not for 
a singular defect in our constitution. 
There is no department in our church 
government that can properly be 
called a Judiciary. It is true that the 
General Conference, as a body, is 
clothed with judicial power; but its 
decisions are liable to be as uncertain 
and variable as the winds of heaven. 
Its attempts to decide disputed ques- 
tions of law are sometimes little better 
than a farce, and a libel upon the ju- 
dicial name. Questions in debate are 
submitted to the Judiciary committee. 
This committee is suppozed to be com- 
posed of the best judicial minds to be 
found in the whole body of the Gen- 
eral Conference. But when their de- 
cision concerning disputed questions 
of law is reported to the whole body 
of the General Conference, this report 
may be adopted, or it may be ‘‘ kicked 
into the sky,’”’ and amendments or res- 
olutions passed as contrary to the ju- 





dicial decision of the committee as 
darkness is tolight. Whata Wavesyy | 
upon wisdom and sound judgment! | 
The decision of the Judiciary com-} 
| mittee ought to have as much weight | 
}and authority as any decision of the | 
| Supreme Court of the United States. 
It is impossible otherwise to have any 
stability of law, or any guaranty that 
the constitution itself will not be over- | 
thrown. ‘An independent  judici-| 
ary,’ says Webster, ‘‘is the firmest| 
bulwark of freedom.” 

Because the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh has nothing of the kind, 
through the Hamilton amendment we 
are thrown into unexampled discom- 
fort and confusion. The Hamilton 
amendment is a kind of amendment, 
or substitute, for the report of the Ju- 
diciary committee, who were asked to 
inquire and report whether the terms 
‘* lay delegate,” ‘* laymen,” etc., ‘* ex- 
press or imply distinction of sex,” as 
used in §4 55 to 63 inclusive, in our 
Discipline. The report of this com- 
mittee was treated with as much con- 
tempt and disdain as if it had origi- 
nated in the court of the king of Da- 
homey. 

The proposed amendment, which is 
in some sense a substitute for, or an 
outcome of, the report of the Judi- 
ciary committee, could not have come 
before the General Conference by any 
possibility if the Judiciary committee 
had been clothed with any true judi- 
cial authority. Its report in this case, 
and in all cases, ought to be final. 
Under such circumstances, all further 
action of General Conference on this 
disputed question would, of necessity, 
have to be ina line with the action of 
the General Conference of 1888 and 
the action of the Annual Conferences 
in obeying its instruction to vote on 
the change of the second Restrictive 
Rule, in their sessions of 1890-91. 
But by Dr. Hamilton’s amendment the 
proceeding must be reversed. It is as- 
sumed, in direct opposition to the de- 
cision of the General Conference of 
1888, and the action of the Annual 
Conferences, and the decision of the 
Judiciary committee of 1892, that the 
question which has been under the fire 
of debate for years is so far settled 
that women are eligible as delegates ; 
and if they are to become ineligible, 
or are shut out,it must be by a chauge of 
the second Restrictive Rule in an exact 
opposite vote from that ordered by the 
General Conference of 1888! The 
disputed meaning of the terms, ‘ lay- 
man” and ‘laymen,’ must be inter- 
preted in a manner the exact opposite 
of the declaration of the General Con- 
ference of 1888 and the decision of 
the Judiciary committee of 1892, in 
order to change the Restrictive Rule! 
For, as Dr. Hamilton says, ‘* De jure, 
the women are in already!” And 
then, wonder of wonders! it is to be 
assumed as a doubtful fact whether 
the women are ‘de jure in,” for this 
fact is only to be established by the 
vote to be taken! 

The astute statesman who offered 
this twisted mystification of an 
amendment, has the effrontery to say 
to his supposed terrified opponents, 
‘Tt is the last concession which will 
ever be given!” It will be a sufficient 
answer to this to say: ‘It is prob- 
able that there will be several General 
Conferences in the ages to come.” 

One other statement will close this 
paper. The foregoing argument shows 
that Dr. Hamilton and his supporters 
took advantage of the power which a 
idefective constitution, very unfortu- 














nately, allows to be used in the case in 
dispute and in all similar cases, to 
foree the church into a discreditable 
position. Theaction proposed is noth- 
ing more nor less than self-stultifica- 
tion. In a technical sense it may be 
legal, because there seems to be no 
law agaiost it; but from the throne of 
highest wisdom and judicial sense, it 
is great foolishness. 
Derby, Vt. 





THE STILL HOUR. 


A Distinction. 


An able thinker, now dead, has finely dis- 
tinguished between two things which are 
commonly regarded as being alike, as follows: 
‘To be worthy of anything and to deserve it, 
are two different matters. Our undeserving- 
cess, in God's sight, does not make us un- 
worthy of Him—that is, of His sacred 
mercy.’ There is food here for a happy re- 
fiection. To deserve a thing is to earn it by 
service; it is to merit it. Plainly enough, 
we do not deserve anything from God. No 
service of ours, no merit of ours, entitles us 
to God’s favor. Onthe otber hand, we may 
be worthy of God’s mercy, of His love, of His 
grace, because God does not bestow these 
things upon worthless beings. Worthy means 
worth or excellence. Surely, Christ did not | 
die for worthless beings. The soul is precious, | 
and hence is worthy of God's love and Christ's 
free saerifice. There is no room here for 
boasting, but there is large space for devout 
thanksgiving. 


Reciprocal Honor. 


God says: ‘*Them that honor Me, I will 
honor.” This is perfectly fair. God pro- 
poses to deal equitably with His creatures. 
But He will not undertake to honor a man 
unless he will honor Him. He puts the obli- 
gation to honor Him upon man first. He 
virtually says: ‘‘If you will honor Me, then 
I will honor you.’”’ He will not pay a pre- 
mium on dishonor to Him. Men must first 
quit dishonoring God ifthey would be honored 
by Him. Asa matter of fact, as soon as a 
man begins to honor God, then God begins to 
honorhim. The honoring is reciprocal. And 
yet man is more honored by God than He is 
by man, however hard the man may try. 
We may honor God by giving Him all that 


we have, and He, in turn, honors us by giv- 
ing us all that He bas. This should wonder- 
fully encourage us to honor God. 


On Hard Cases. 


It is a noticeable fact that the miracles per 
formed by Christ were always upon very 
bard cases. From a human standpoint they 
were hopeless. Christ would never work a 
miracle on any case where human power 
could have succeeded. It would have been a 
great disadvantage to Him had He done s0. 
If what He did could have been performed by 
any human power or art, then it would have 
shown that Christ was a fraud and not the 
Messiah. He did the works which no other 
man ever did by his own power, and this 
certified to His divinity. This proclaims Him 


as the Son of God, the Lord from heaven, the 
world’s Saviour. 


Contending Prayer. 


Not unfrequently do we hear the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ agonizing prayer.’’ It is claimed by | 
some that the idea conveyed by this phrase is 
a Scriptural one, and hence that it ought to 
be practically prominent in the prayers of 
Christians. But it is a question whether tke 
Scriptures warrant the use of such an expres- 
sion. The late Dr. Howard Crosby, in com- 
menting on that clause in Luke 13: 24, which 
reads, ‘‘Strive to enter in,’’ says: ‘‘ Some, 
wishing to air their Greek, have said that the | 
phrase is literally, ‘agonize to enter in,’ and 
from this, and the fact that our Lord prayed 
when im an agony, they have deduced the 
horrible and perverting doctrine of ‘ agoniz- 
ing prayer.” When in an sgony prayer is 
very proper, but to agonize in prayer isa self- 
righteous vanity.’” He then says that the 
Greek word, as in the passage quoted, does 
not mean ‘‘ sgonize,"’ but simply ‘‘ contend ”’ 
or ‘“‘strive,’"’ as in the games. This is un- 
doubtedly the true interpretation of that word. 
Hence it is much better for us to use the 


phrase, ‘‘ contending prayer,’ than to sey 
‘agonizing prayer.’ All Curistians may 
contend in prayer, but not all may agonize. 
We may contend, and yet not be in an agony; 
and we may be in an agony, and yet nct con- 
tend in prayer. False ideas have much to do 
in giving a false character to our prayers. 


Peter and His Sin. 

After Peter denied his Lord, he doubtless 
found that the sin of it occasioned him 
an unutterable amount of trouble. To be 
sure, he had deeply repented of it, and 
Christ had forgiven him. The difficulty be- 
tween him and his Lord was soon settied, 
and settled most satisfactorily to both. But 
how about Peter’s relation to people gener- 
ally, thereafter? When he began to preach 
against sin, would not those who knew of 
his sinfal denial of Christ freely and im- 
pudently taunt him with his own sin? 
Would they not say to him something like 
this: ‘It ill becomes you to charge us with 
sin, when you recently committed a greater 


sin than we were ever guilty of. You need 
preaching to more than we do. Look at 
your own sins and not ours.’’ What could 


poor Peter say to some such accusations as 
these? He could not deny that he had com- 
mitted a grievous sin; he did not wish to 
deny it. Well, with a tender modesty he 
could say that, greatly as he had sinned, he 
had a Saviour who was greater than his sins, 
and He had freely, lovingly and thoroughly 
forgiven him. He could also say that if 
Christ would so soon and so willingly for- 
give him of his great sin, He would just as 
freely forgive his hearers. Peter could turn 
his experience of sin and salvation into a 
most effectual argument in favor of every 
sinner’s case and condition. And besides 
this, Peter's recollection of his own sin 


doubtless made him more tender and com- 
passionate towards all other sinners. His 
own weakness, exposed to himself, en- 
abled him to charitably regard the weak- 
nesses of other Christians. The most suc- 
cessful preacher is he who knows his own in- 
firmities. 








We should like to give a 
new chimney for every one 
that breaks in use. 

We sell to the wholesale 
dealer; he to the retail deal- 
er; and he to you. 

It is a little awkward to 
guarantee our chimneys at 
three removes from you. 

We'll give you this hint: 
Not one in a hundred breaks 
from heat; there is almost no 
risk in guaranteeing them. 
Talk with your dealer about 
it. It would bea good adver- 
tisement for him. 


Why is it that some 
houses always need re. 
painting P 

The owner has them painted 
inthe Spring; by the Fall they 
have a dingy, rusty, faded look. 

A_neighbor’s always looks 
fresh, clean, and newly pairted 
and yet is not re-painted oftene; 
than every four or five years. 

The first “economizes” py 
using “‘cheap’’ paint; the sec- 
ond uses nothing but : 


Strictly 
Pure White Lead 


The first spends three tim 


“a ‘ ies as 
much for paint in five vears 
and his buildings never |ook a 


weil. 

Almost everybody knows that 
good paint can on'y be had by 
using strictly pure White Lead 
The difficulty is lack of care 
in selecting it. Any of the fol- 
iowing brands are Strictly sca 
White Lead and nothing e] 
they are standard and ww: ‘| 
known—established by the test 
of years: 


“ANCHOR” (Cincinnat 
“ARMSTRONG&McKELVY’ 
“ATLANTIC” (New ¥ 
“ BEYMER-BAUMAN 
“PRADLEY” (New Yor 
“BROOKLYN” (New York 
“COLLIER” (St. Louis) 
CORNELL” (Buffai 
“DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pitts 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnat 
“JEVJETT” (New York) 
‘KEN I UCKY” (Louisvill- 
“PFAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburg! 
“LEWIS ” (Philadelphia) 
“MORLEY” (Cleveland) 
“RED SEAL” (St. Louis 
“SALEM” (Salem, Mass 
“SHIPMAN” (Chica; 
“SOUTHERN” (St. Louis and 
“ULSTER” (New York 
“UNION” (New York) 

Get the National Lead Co.’ 
Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors. 

Mix them (for color only) with 
strictly pure white lead, and you 
will have the best paint that it is 
possible to put on a building. 
Ifyou are goirg to paint, it will pay you 
to send to us fora book containing infor 
mation that may save you many a dollar; 

it will only cost you a postal card to do 
NATIONAL LEAD CO., 

I Broadway, New Y 

Branch: Sa'em Lead V 
Boston, Mass 


Boston 





Safe Investments 


| may be had to-day yield- 


ing 7% interest. Not 
everyone knows how to 


find them, however. Our 
book on investments is 
free, and may be of great 
‘value to you. 


The Provident 
treet (ee 








‘*There is nothing like leather!’ — 
for furniture. It is the most economic 
of all extravagances. Dollar for dol- 
lar, it costs, in the end, about half as 
much as plush. A good leather cover- 
ing outlasts two plush ones. 

We build these great Institutional 
Chairs and sell them at the price 
charged in other stores for the ordinary 
size. Ours are made of extra dimen- 
sions for use in clubs, directors’ rooms, 
libraries, etc. 

The frames are massive oak, with 
carved claw feet; the sides have the 
cushioned roll; the back is tufted with 
full, pillowed head-rest; the seat is 
deep and of extra width for comfort. 

The only cheap thing about these 
chairs is their price. We guarantee 
them as fine quality as any that are 
sold in this city, at much lower than 
the up-town prices. 

Our General Catalogue of Furniture 
will be mailed to any address on receipt 
of FIVE 2-CENT stamps. 


Paine’s Furniture Gt, 
48 CANAL ST. }a'stainevepots" 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. No 
10 Park Sq., Room 8, Opp. Prov. R. R. Station. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling 
churches enables him to save and utilize all the ¥ a 
uable parts of an edifice, and for a comparative! 
small outlay produce a building preferable in mo 
respects to a new one of much greater Cos 
ne om to ecntinue this work as a spectar'y, 
who wi 












cs? 


tenders his services to committees 2 

practice economy, and where the means are bite 

ed. A visit to the premises wiil be made, and a2 
opinion and advice given, on receipt of a ictle? 60 
requesting. 


ee 





A.B.& E.L.SHAY 


SHAW, APPLIN & ©° 


Manufacturer* 
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ETHAN ALLEN. By Henry Hall. New York: 





Our Book Gable. 


; -RVIVING IN CHRISTIANITY. By 
nam’s Sons: New York. 

This is one of the ablest and most sug- 
gestive volumes we have handled for a long 
time, and puts a sad and lamentable histor- 
ical fact plainly and clearly. It 1s one of the 
surprises which the prejudice of humanity 
brings to us, that such facts are either denied, 
qualified, or treated with indifference. And 
this is done because of preconceived notions 
of Christianity as expressed, not in the 
Bible, but in a creed or some formal ecclesi- 
astical statement. We repeat that Dr. Lewis 
has performed @ great service to Christianity, 
and to Protestantism as a particular form of 
it, by going over the whole ground and 
demonstrating that in the evolution of 
Christianity it has been poisoned by Pagan- 
ism. His second chapter, on ‘‘ Pagan Meth- 
ods of Interpreting the Scriptures,’’ is a very 

succinct and forceful presentation of a system 
of interpretation which even today has its 
advocates. It is indeed one of the strongest 
proofs of the divinity of Christianity that it 
has been obliged to carry the burden of so 
much nonsense — the word expresses perhaps 
too feebly the fact — and yet has pushed its 
way through so many centuries to such a 
triumph as it is enjoying today. We would 
like to quote page after page of this scholarly 
book, but it must be read as a whole to obtain 











a good logical view of the case. In the last 
chapter there is a faint trace of pessimism, | 
with which we cannot agree, because it seems 
unwarranted. 


America’s NExt War. By H. W. Bolton. 
Published by H. W. Bolton: Chicago, Ill. 
These twenty-three addresses by this well- 

known Methodist minister are patriotic and 

American to the core. The country at large 

needs awakening on the general subject of 

‘* America for Americans.’’ The subtle and 

secret encroachments of Jesuitism under the 

lead of the Pope must be resisted by all the 
peaceable means in our power; and then, if 
these fail, other measures must be used. 

America must be preserved. To that end 

this volume will be a great stimulant, and 

we cordially recom mend it. 


EVANGELINE. New York: John B. Alden. 


This edition of the famous poem of Long- 
fellow is marvelously cheap, costing only 24 
cents. It is well illustrated, is printed in 
clear type, and the edges are gilt; the only 
possible objection that can be made to it is 
that there are advertisements in the back of 
the volume. But this objection is not valid 
when the price is considered. 


New CoMMENTARY ON ACTS OF APOSTLES. 
By J. W. McGarvey, A.M. Vol. I. Cin- 
cinnati: The Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. 

The author wrote his first commentary on 
this important book of the New Testament 
many years ego, and so this one is an im- 
proved and revised edition, if not altogether 
anew one. The commentator is conservative, 
adopting but little, if indeed any, of the 
modern spirit. For example, he thinks that 
to deny that David wrote the 16th Psalm, is 
to deny inspiration; that Peter, who quoted a 
portion of this Psalm, must have been in- 
spired, and being inspired, he could author- 
itatively say who wrote the 16th Psalm. This 
adherence to the traditional spirit is the chief 
mark of this commentary, which is for pop- 
ular usage. 


THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. By 
Rev. James Denney, B.D. New York: 
A. C, Armstrong & Son. 

Another admirable volume in that series 
known as ‘‘ The Expositor’s Bible,’’ which is 
edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, M. A., 
LL. D., editor of The Expositor. The Epistles 
to the Thessalonians are not the least difficult 
of the New Testament books, bat it seems 
impossible to draw out of them many doc- 
trinal shibboleths when the circumstances are 
fully grasped. There are in this volume two 
marked and opposite illustrations of this. 
The commentator, in considering 1 Thess. 1: 
5-8, entitles the chapter, ‘‘The Signs of 
Election.”” Now this presumes an election. 
But where is there in these words the faintest 
reference to an election? If there is not, then 
certainly there can be no signs of it. Ifthere 
is no sun, then there can be no light and heat 
which are signs of the sun. I¢ is this strain- 
ing of words and sentences that has made the 
Bible unacceptable to so many people. Now, 
on the other hand, when the commentator 
comes to consider 2 Thess. 2: 1-5, he entitles 
the chapter, ‘‘The Man of Sin.’” And here. 
we have a sensible and practical handling of 
the difficulty. Indeed, his discussion of the 
subject is philosophical and able. If Mr. 
Denney had laid aside any preconceived doc 
trinal system which he may have had, and 
examined 1 Thess. 1: 5-8, we can but think 
he would have derived as helpful and sensible 
a chapter as he did in unfolding the meaning 
and purport of 2 Thess. 2: 1-5. In regard to 
the commentary as a whole, we deem it able, 
comprehensive, and scholarly. 


Tus Proris’s Brste. By Joseph Parker, 
D. D. Vol. 16. Jeremiah 20-Daniel. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalis. 
We have had occasion to refer to these 

‘‘discourses upon Holy Scripture’’ in terms 
of the highest praise. Dr. Parker is always 
fresh and suggestive. To the clergyman 
these volumes are of almost incalculable 
value. The minister of City Temple, London, 
is wonderfully versatile. We again call 
cordial attention to these commentaries. 


A Litt_e Norsk. By Hamlin Garland. D. 
Appleton & Cu.: New York. 


This latest story by Mr. Garland, which 
was published as a serial in one of the maga- 
zines, is pathetic, humorous, sad, interesting, 
and natural. The four characters — Flaxen, 
Anson, Bert, and Kendall—are each drawn 
with skill and distinctness. The sketch bas 
a decidedly Western flavor, which does not 
detract from its interest. It is a wholesome 
story, and the moral, negatively taught, is 
healtiful and monitory. 


Dorotuy’s Istanps. By Jennie M. Drink- 
water. Boston: Bradley & Woodruff. 


About all of this popular author's stories 
there is a naturalness that makes them 
attractive reading. The people she introduces 
to the reader are common, every-day foiks, 
and the events are generally such as make up 
the lives of most of us. This latest story of 
‘‘Dorothy’s Islands’’ is only another proof 
of the previous statements. It will make 
especially good summer reading for the 
gentler sex. 


Tue Hoty Orpinancze or MARRIAGE. Ar- 
ranged by Rev. George E. Merrill. Boston: 
Silver, Burdette & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


In white parchment paper covers with 
silver lettering, on pages of stiff paper with 
rough edges, and printed in red and black 
inks tastefully arranged, Rev. George E. 
Merrill has produced a dainty little book to 
be used in the marriage service, and then 
given, in place of the usual certificate, to the 
newly-wedded couple. It contains Scripture 
selections, the certificate, four marriage 
hymns, and several pages of choice ‘* Memo- 
Tials,’”’ forming, as the author aptly says in 
his prefatory ‘Note,’ ‘‘a solemn harmony 
not wholly unfit to be as an Epithalamium.”’ 


D. Appl - 

e, coreg & Co. For sale at 11 Franklin 

The sub-title denominated Allen as “ The 
Robin Hood of Vermont.” The biography 
of this distinguished fighter and gifted man 
reads most interestingly ; and as the better, 
or in other words the religious, nature of the 
man is revealed, we catch, as it were, a view 
of a different being. Religiously Ethan Alien 
was @ Deist, though originally a Christian. 
But when we read, on pp. 19-20, one of the 
reasons for his change, we see two things: 
(1) That Calvinism drove him away from 
Christianity; and (2) that his examination 
of the Bible was at least meagre. If he had 
rejected Calvinism as a purely human theory, 
and examined his Bible more thoroughly, 
he would have discovered that while God 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart, Pharaoh also 
hardened his own heart, and that God’s 
hardening was subsequent to his own. As 
regards Ethan Allen’s patriotism, we have 
no doubt. He was a man of very strong 
parts naturally, but he bad serious lacks of 
acquirement, which, while placing a man at 
a@ disadvantage, should make him more 
doubtful of the soundness and tenability of 
some of his views and positions. Take him 
all in all, Ethan Allen was a most wholesome 
man. Mr. Hall's work is very just and dis- 
criminating. 


Seven Great LIiGutTs. 
Tupper, D. D. 
Curts. 

This volume embraces seven studies on the 
great Christian, or, more explicitly, Protest- 
ant leaders — Martin Luther, Thomas Cran- 
mer, John Knox, John Wesley, Jonathan 
Edwards, Alexander Campbell, Charles H. 
Spurgeon. Dr. Tupper discusses the ques- 
tions involved, in a true, catholic spirit. 
His style is lucid and chaste, His estimate 
of men is generally fair and candid. These 
brief monographs are useful as well as in- 
teresting. 


By Rev. Kerr B. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & 








Magazines and Periodicals. 





“The Historic Tea Party of Edenton, | 


1774,” ‘* Muscoutin,”’ 


reviews and magazines. Variety, to please all 
tastes, is the source of popularity, and the 
Eclectic utilizes this source ably. E. R. 
Peiton: New York, 144 8th St. 





THE WASTE OF PENSIONS. 
REV. J. BENSON HAMILTON. 
HE United States is the most 
wasteful and extravagant nation 
in the world. It squandered millions of 
money and shed the blood of thou- 
sauds of men to preserve the Union. 
It has paid a thousand millions for 
pensions for its mained soldiery and 
the families of its dead warriors. It 
is now appropriating over one hundred 
and fifty million dollars for pensions 
every year, and it is estimated that 
the annual appropriation for this 
purpose will speedily reach two hun- 
dred millions. This necessitates a 
large revenue. To obtain the needed 
amount requires the internal revenue 
tax on whiskey and tobacco, and the 
tariff on foreign manufactures. It is 
apparent that if the waste of pensions 
could be stopped, it might be possible 
to abolish both of these forms of tax- 
ation. If there were no whiskey tax, 
we would soon reach the end of the 
agitation for license; if tariff were to 
be levied for revenue only, and the 
revenue needed was small, we could 
have free trace and banish the trouble- 
some tariff question from politics. If 
these two vexing problems could thus 
be solved with such ease, it would 
seem to be worse than folly to refuse 
to do so. 

The method of accomplishing this 
greatly-to-be-desired result i3 suggest- 
ed by a study of the 

Pian of Support of the Veterans 


“The Ends of the | adopted by the Methodist Episcopal 
Century,’’ ‘‘ The Chicago Massacre of 1812,” | Church. 
‘*The Old Dominion,” ‘ Return Jonathan |jn the two cases. 


There is a striking similarity 
The church from 


Meigs, 1801-1891,” “The United States and| the beginning has spoken of her aged 


Japan,’ ‘*The Successful Novel of 1836,” 
‘United States in Paragraphs,’’ are the ex- 
ceedingly interesting topics in the current 
Magazine of American History. There is 
much besides. 743 Broadway, New York. 


The July Critical Review has many pages 
of valuable theological and philosophical 
discussion. T. and T. Clark: Edinburgh: 
38 George St. 


The Treasury for August presents a portrait 
of J. W. Lowber, Ph. D., LL. D., pastor of 
the Christian Church at Fort Worth, Texas, 
together with one of his sermons, ‘ The 
Future Home of the Righteous.’’ There is, 
also, as usual, a brief biographical sketch. 
The other pages are full of interest to cler- 
gymen. E. B. Treat: New York. 


The selections which the Magazine of | 


Christian Literature has made for the current 
month are admirable. Munisters of all de- 
nominations can findin this monthly inspira- 
tion and help for their work. The Christian 
Literature Co.: New York. 


The August Ourrent Literature proves that, 
for information on current literature, it is un- 
excelled. Its 160 pages are so well selected 
and so well arranged that the reader feels he 
is fully abreast of the best articles in the 
American press. Current Literature Pub. 
Co.: New York. 


The current New England Magazine is 
crowded with good things. ‘‘ Round about 
Gloucester,’”” by Edwin A. Start; ‘* The 
Chicago Fire,” by Joseph Kirkland; and 
‘‘The Argentine Republic,” by Don Juan 
S. Atwell, are the chief illustrated papers. 
There are short stories by MacGregor 
Jenkins, William Earle Baldwin, Eben E. 
Rexford, and Benjamin Asbury Goodridge. 
There are three papers, with an excellent 
portrait, on Walt Whitman. ‘Just Taxa- 
tion,’’ by J. Whidden Graham; ‘ Professions 
and Trades for Workingmen’s Boys,’’ by 
Forrest Morgan; and ‘‘ Free Summer Pleas- 
ures for the People in Boston,’’ by Kate Gan- 
nett Wells, are fine practical papers. New 
England Magazine Corporation: Boston, 86 
Federal St. 


Political, financial, and religious questions 
are discussed in the current Forum. Two 
papers on the general subject of ‘‘ Shall the 
Southern Question be Revived ?’’ by Richard 
H, Edmonds and Hoke Smith, are very sug- 
gestive. Louis Windmiiller and David M. 
Stone discuss ‘‘Silver and the Currency.” 
John Graham Brooks and Rey. John P. 
Coyle present facts about ‘‘ An Example of 
Organized Thrift,’’ and ‘‘ The Churches and 
Labor Unions.’’ There are papers upon lit- 
erature, ‘‘An American View of the Irish 
Question,’’ by Richard H. Dana, psychical 
research, railroading, good roads, the phono- 
graphic speech, and municipal government. 
The number is varied and able in its articles. 
New York: The Forum Pablishing Co. 


The August Century is a beautiful number, 
bound in white. It opens with a capital ilius- 
trated paper on “‘ An Ascent of Fuji the Peer- 
less,” by Mabel Loomis Todd and David P. 
Todd. Then follow a poem by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, and a first-rate story, ‘‘ La Chasse 
Galene,’’ by Honoré Beaugrand. Two poems 
by R. H. Stoddard and E.C. Stedman are 
followed by a story, ‘“‘The Colonel's Last 
Campaign,” by Ervin Wardman. ‘In 
Gloucester Harbor,’’ by R. Cleveland Coxe, 
is sandwiched between a poem by Anne 
Reeve Aldrich and Richard Watson Gilder. 
Mary Hallock Foote’s ‘* The Chosen Valley,”’ 
is continued. Three out-of-door papers will 
make fine summer reading — ‘‘ Glimpses of 
Wild Life,’’ by John Burroughs ; ‘‘ The Great 
Plains of Canada,”’ by C. A. Kenaston; and 
“‘ The Apotheosis of Golf,’”’ by W. E. Norris. 
But this is only a part of the excellent things. 
The Century Co.: Union Square, New York. 


The current Leppincott’s contains ‘ The | 


Martlet Seal,’’ by Jeannette H. Walworth, 
for its complete serial. It is illustrated. 
Lorimer Stoddard and Frederic M. Bird 
furnish short stories — ‘‘ The Indian's Hand,” 
and ‘A Race by Rail.” John A. Cockerill 
has an interesting articleon ‘“‘ The Newspaper 
of the Future,’”’ and Edgar Allan Poe one on 
‘« Intercollegiate Footbeil.’’ There are poems 
by Clinton Scollard, Irene Putnam, and Louise 
Chandler Moulton. ‘With the Wits”’ is 
laughable, both in its wit and illustrations. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia. 


The ‘ Sermonic Section” of the Homiletic 
Review for August is filled by Dr. Morgan 
Dix, President Dwight, Dr. Pierson, Dr. 
Maclaren, Rev. J. E. W. Cook, Rev. Ww. J. 
Hocking, President Raymond, and Rev. 
James Ross. The other sections are full of 
valuable matter for the active clergyman. 
Funk & Wagnalls: New York. 


The Pansy for August has some fine stories, 
with abundant illustrations. D. Lothrop Co. : 
Boston. 

The Story-Teller, from the same House, 
contains a complete serial story: ‘* Monte- 
zuma’s Gold Mines,” by Fred A. Ober. Boys 
will be delighted with it. 


The current Eclectic has twenty-two well- 





selected articles from all the great English | 





ministers as veteran soldiers. She has 
exulted in their heroism and recog- 
nized their claims to gratitude and 
support. At the beginning the vet- 
eran was upon an equal footing with 
the pastor, presiding elder and bishop. 
An attempt was made to provide sup- 
port equally, but it failed from inad- 
equate funds. The claims of the old 
and needy men and their families be- 
came so pressing and the shame of 
neglect so great, that a heroic method 
of treatment was adopted. The claims 
were abolished, and the veterans were 
ordered to appeal to their Annual Con- 
ferences for relief. The Annual Con- 
ferences assumed the care of the vet- 
erans, and adopted a plan that speed- 
ily eased the burden of the church. 
No standard of allowance was fixed. 
Each Annual Conference fixed its own. 
By common consent pauperism be- 
came the prerequisite for obtaining re- 
lief. The thrift and economy which 
saved for a rainy day rendered the 
veteran less likely to obtain help from 
his Conference. This plan required 
an examination into the financial con- 
dition of each claimant. Questions 
were asked, intended to reveal the 
poverty of those seeking relief, which 
were very humiliating. Many re- 
fused to accept aid on such terms. 
The number of claimants was thus re- 
duced and less money was needed. 
The veterans, having no clairas, re- 
ceived as a gratuity such sums as were 
voted by the Annual Conference, 
which were upon an average not over 
one-half the amount estimated as their 
legal claim one hundred years ago. 
The General Corference of 1888 list- 
ened to indiecreet and extreme reform- 
ers, and voted to return to the plan of 
primitive Methodism. Each veteran 
was made a claimant, and his claim 
was declared to bea just debt. The 
burden of his support was thrown 
upon the general church. Fortunate- 
ly the plan was found to be impracti- 
cable before it could be set in opera- 
tion. It was rendered null and void 
by the refusal of the Conferences to 
accept it, and it was repealed in 1892. 
By this act the highest legislature of 
the church has re-affirmed its previ- 
ously expressed judicial decision that 
the veteran is not a legal claimant 
upon the church, but ought to be a 
humble recipient of the gratuity of 
his Annual Conference. 


The Parallel 


between the church and the national 
government is very apparent. ‘The 
Annual Conferences may be considered 
to represent the individual States, and 
the whole denomination the nation. 
If the national government were 
to imitate the pension legislation 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
it would be greatly profited. It would 
only be necessary to repeal all the 
present pension laws and authorize 
each State to adopt such methods of 
supporting the veteran soldiers as 
might be deemed wise. The plan 
would have one very significant ad- 
vantage: the soldiers of the older and 
wealthier States would receive large 
and generous pensions. It is true that 
there would be this disadvantage, that 
the soldiers of the smaller and poorer 
States might receive little or nothing. 
To show such discrimination between 
men who served as faithfully, endured 
as great privations, and were reduced 
to the same helpless poverty, might 
seem hardly just or fair; but as this 
same discrimination has been apparent 
in the support of veteran ministers by 
the stronger and weaker Conferences, 
for a number of years, it is hardly 
worth consideration. The soldier 
could enjoy the same consolation as 
the minister: although his pension 
might be very much smaller, while his 
service and needs were equal, he could 
be thankful that some of his comrades 
were more highly favored. This plan 
would certainly lift a great burden of 
taxation from the general government. 
It would not necessarily burden the 
State very heavily. The support 
could be reduced to a minimum, and in 
cases of extreme necessity, caused by 
improvements or other essential ex- 











penditures, it could be entirely sus- 





pended. As it would not be a ques- 
tion of right, but of voluntary free- 
will offering, no one could complain. 
It must be evident that if the United 
States were to copy the pension pro- 
visions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, it would save millions. But 
every gold dollar would become a 
black spot to stain indelibly the na- 
tional honor, in the estimation of 
every honest and loyal citizen. 





THE BENEVOLENCES. 


REV. G. R. PALMER, 


‘O give is godlike. God gives 
alike the sunbeam and the sun. 
The plan of the universe was project- 
ed in the capacious mind of Jehovah; 
then ten thousand worlds whirled in 
majestic silence, ‘' that unto principal- 
ities and powers in heavenly places 
might be known the manifold wisdom 
of God.” 

We have not only the divine exam- 
ple, but promise. ‘* Give, and it shall 
be given good measure, pressed down, 
runuing over.” God's thought of 
mercy toward those whose spirit im- 
pels to the godlike deed is unuttera- 
ble. 

Into what good company are benefi- 
cent men invited! We see through 
the vestibule some of the princely 
givers — Abraham and Paul, St. James 
and Dorcas, Peabody and Howard — | 
but God alone numbereth them. | 
Would men of coloseal estates shine | 
with a brighter radiance when all the| 
Stars are dead? ‘They must be philan- 
thropists. A few souvenir fragments | 
broken from the rim or peak of their 
Himalaya fortunes will never meet the 
demands of the hungry and lost mill- 
ions of our world. The unemployed 
mass should be split in twain at a 
stroke and one-half rolled into the 
treasury of the Lord. 

Giving is needed for its 





Moral Discipline. 


King Midas had an insatiable greed for 
gold until everything he touched 
turned to gold. ‘*One touch of hu- 
man nature makes us kin;” and Ava- 
rice, a cruel and unrelenting despot, 
holds men with a death-grip and drags 
them to the unholy shrine of the 
world-god. ‘* Avarice is the monster 
that feeds upon our vitals and thrives 
by our decay.” ‘*Give alms of such 
things as ye have,” and the supremacy 
of your better nature shall make the 
remainder of your possessions ‘clean 
unto you.” The counterpoise of ava- 
rice is giving. 

A remarkable opportunity is offered 
to make friends by a generous use of 
the mammon of unrighteousness. A 
man rushed to a mariner, threw his 
arms about him, and shouted, ** You 
are the man that saved me from drown- 
ing!” What friends were they ever- 
more! While the saloon sows dragon’s 
teeth, and a few men own half the 
world, and the wretchedness of the 
slums and the poverty of idolatrous 
masses is sickening to behold, we need 
not look far to find a chance to make a 
friend. Here is a neighbor among 
thieves, there a Lazarus at a gate— 
don’t you see them? And there stand 
McCabe, Spencer and Hartzell, offering 
a splendid opportunity. An enraptur- 
ing scene it will be when the immortal 
lights glow and men are welcomed by 
those made friends by a helping hand 
or charity gold. 

We should heed the motto: ‘* Much 
from many.” Bishop Ames said: 
‘The world will never be saved by a 
poll tax.” Something munificent is 
needed; but if each lover of humanity 
not suffering poor would save and give 
a dollar each year, these millions add- 
ed to the greater gifts would swell the 
tide of offerings like the Mississippi in 
spring-time. 

Do you ask for the dimensions of 
your offerings? Here is the measure 
both large and fair: 


‘“As God Hath Prospered You,”’ 
The Heavenly Father puts us upon 
our dignity, gratitude and affection 
when He names this quantity, defined 
yet undefined. An aged father says to 
a wealthy son, **As you love me, do 
for me and mine.” As we love God, 
we will do for His creatures born to 
immortal destiny. There will be no 
beneficence on a magnificent scale with- 
out a warm Gulf Stream of love. 

Would the Methodist Church com- 
plete in a commendable way her nine- 
teenth-century task? The well-tried 
plans must be worked, and new, fresh 
methods introduced by way of adapta- 
tion. We hear much of giving ‘ tal- 
ents, time aud voice,” but Jittle of in- 
genuity and generalship. Brain and 
heart sre needed to guide the enter- 
prises of every neighborhood. Where 
is the fortune of the manufacturer? 
Gone up in the flanes. The wealth of 
the merchant? Gone down in the col- 
lapse. Then falls a new responsibility 
upoo the church, then comes a new 
moral development by the effort to 
gather equivalent results in auaother 
form. 

An Epworth League springs into 
existence, with the good fortune of 
ability to make other fortunes avail- 
able. Combination is the Goliath of 
the age, and the proceeds of a working 
society ought to be equal to those of a 
lost estate. One part of the develop- 
meat of our young people should be 
secured by constituting them gleaners | 
for the church. A Jad found a horn | 
and illuminated it with these words, — 

‘* Once I was the born of an ox, 

Now I am # m:ssiopary box.”’ 
He easily became the champion mis- 
siouary boy of the town! What pent- 
up forces are here; and we have been 
waiting for some one to loose them and 
let them go. A skilled engineer sees 
the mighty power in a land-locked 
ocean, constructs canals, and here a 
thousand spindles are buzzing, and 
there a thousand once parched acres 





power in fifteen millions of young 
people in the United States of America! 
And through the aqueduct of the 
Leagues it can be turned upon all the 
wheels of Methodism and moisten 
the acres of her wide domain. 

Would we succeed with the benevo- 
lences, we must heed the saying of the 
ancients: Opportunity is bald on the 
back part of the head; if we would 
capture her, we must 


Seize Her by the Forelock. 


Many a well-planned campaign for col- 
lections has met with ignominious de- 
feat in the blizzards of winter or the 
quagmires of spring. Remember Na- 
poleon’s retreat from Moscow. The 
storm god broke all the weather slates, 
opened his heaviest artillery, and con- 
quered the conqueror. Whatever our 
method, it must be worked. If we 
have subscriptions by card system or 
other form that do not provide for 
stated or early collections, we shall be 
ina tumble before Conference. October 
is a fitting month for our rally for the 
veteran preachers, and should not De- 
cember be a great missionary month? 
Christ has brought the great joy of 
Christmas, and millions are spent in 
the holidays to make people happy; 
why not appropriate a part of this by 
the shortest line to reach the greatest 
joy, the joy of salvation? On all the 
stormy New England coast and north- 
ern border, clear the decks of all 
heavy cargo before March, before ‘‘ the 
liou shakes his brinded mane!” Give 
the stewards right of way during the 
last part of the year; use Easter as a 
gleaning day; and then we are ready 
to fill the blanks. The eum of all is 
this: Get the inspiration, employ the 
forces, seize the opportunity ! 
Saco, Me. 








Obituaries. 


King. ~ Col. Charles F. King was born in 
Portiand, Me., Dec. 27, 1828, and died in Somer- 
ville, Jan. 17, 1892. 

His early days were spent in his native town, 
where he attended the public schools and laid 
the foundation of a lideral education. He pre- 
pared for college at Kent’s Hill Seminary, and 
from there went to Wesleyan University, Middle. 
town, Conn. After leaving college he taught 
school fora time in Maine and Massachusetts. 
He was converted when about eighteen years of 
age, and united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In 1852 he married Mies Mary E. Dunn, 
daughter of the late Hon. R. B. Dunn, of Water- 
ville, Me. In 1861 heenlistedin the First Maine 
Regiment, and served honorably till the close of 
the war, re-enlisting each time as his term ex 
pired. Col. King came to Somerville in 1866, and 
here made his home until his death. He wasa 
member of the First M. E. Church, and for sever- 
al years held official position. 

His religious life was quiet and simple. In 
social life he was so genial and full of sunshine 
that everybody was attracted to him. The chil- 
dren loved him, and vied with each other for the 
place nearest to him in all social gatherings. 
Though full of life, with every reason to hope 
for many years more with his friends in the 
world, he frequently spoke of dying, but never as 
if it were anything to be dreaded. It seemed to 
him but a pleasant means of transfer from this 
to a bettercountry. His faithin the ability of 
the Good Shepherd to conduct him safely through 
the velley of the shadow has been tested; and we 
doubt not he is satisfied with the result. 

His widow and only son, with a legion of de- 
voted friends, sorrow for him, but not without 
hope. His body rests in the beautiful cemetery 
at Newton by the side of that of one of his old 
comrsdes, and under the shadow of the monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the soldiers wao 
jsid down their lives to save the Union. G. 8. 








Thomas, ~ Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas died in 
Newport, Me., June 10, 1892, aged 74 years and 
5 months. 

Sister Thomas was converted in early life, and 
for more than half a century was a witness of the 
power of Christ to save. She was a consistent 
member of the Methodist Epiecopai Church. She 
leaves one daughter to mourn her loss. She 
sleeps in Jesus, ‘‘ blessed sleep, from which none 
ever wake to weep.” ‘ Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.” W. 4H. D. 


Whitten. — Mrs. Kittie Hamilton Whitten, 
wife of &. E. Whitten, died in Worcester, Masa., 
July 23, 1892. Her remains were brought to 
Kent's Hill, Me., the 26th, and laid beside those 
of her fether, the late Albert H. Hamilton. 

Mrs. Whitten was a lady of rare loveliness of 
character and highly cultivated mind; she was a 
graduate of the Female College, Kent’s Hill, 
class of 81. In her home life she was rema:k- 
able for the unselfish thoughtfulness with which 
she ministered to the comfort and happiness of 
all abou* her, and as a daughter, sister, wife and 
mother, she lavished the wealth of her peculiarly 
affectionate nature upon those so dear to her. 
Her Christian life commenced in childhood, and 
in early girlhood she was baptized aud admit ted 
into the Summerfield M. E. Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y, of which her perents were members, by 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, then pastor. The vows 
she then assumed were sacredly kept to the last 
hour of her life, and the various duties growing 
out of her church relations were always per- 
formed with a conscientious cheerfulness. 

But she has gone out from us in her lovely 
young womanhood, leaving a heart-stricken hus- 
band to rear their little boy alone; a mother, 
who for thirty-one “ beautiful years” loved and 
watched her with the tenderest care; and an 
only sister, who shared as one heart her joys and 
sorrows fill death separated them. A multitude 
of other friends, who loved her with no common 
love, weep their loss today, but rejoice while 
they weep, for ‘she is notlost; she is within the 
door that shuts out loss and every hurtfal thing.” 


* 











Joseph Ruby, of Columbia, Pa., suffered from 
tirth with serofula humor, till he was perfect y 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


is pure fresh cows’ milk, sterilized and com- 


| bined with an extract of selected grain. It 


wil. not curdle nor sour on the stomach, hav- 
ing heen partially digested by the action of 
the Plant Pepsin, prepared by our special 
process. 


Babies 


thrive when fed Horlick’s Malted Miik. It is 
next to motber's milk, the best food for a baby. 
Mother's milk — nature’s own food — is the 
best, provided the mother is strong and well. 
If either mother or child are not thriving, try 
Horlick’s Malted Milk for both. Ask your 
Doctor aboat it. 


Mothers 


hy thousends unite in giving grateful testi- 
mony to the virtues of Malted Miik as a food 
for babies. 





by irrigation produce a harvest sent 
from the ffower-decked clime, and} 
tipped into the pantries of some icy- | 
spangled zone. What a reservoir of) 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians, 
Send to us for a free samp'e. 


THE MALTED MILK COo., 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


NEW ENGLAND 
METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 


THE NEW 


EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE 


TO THE BIBLE, 
By JAMES STRONG, S. T. D., LL.D., 


TO BE 


Issued by the Methodist Book Concern 
Karly ia 1893. 
This work is the result of thirty years of careful study and minute labor by the author, with more 
than one hundred assistants at various times and in s:evera! branches. 
The Agents are sparing no expense to make the mechanical part of the work {un every way worthy 


of its valuable contents. It will be carefully printed from new type on good 4 subs fall 
bound in the best style for which the Book Concern is noted. PP SE GUSS Pape, Aas ey 





COMPARATIVE 


ee and prices as follews: 
n Fine Cloth, Red Edges, - - 
In Half Russia, Cloth Sides, - 
In Haif Turkey Morocco, Extra Strong, 
DESCRIPTIVE 


SPECIMEN 


This New Exhaustive Concordance 


Traces Every Word of the Text of the Common English Version of the Canonical ) ye 
4 Occurrence of Each Word in Regular Order; Contatns also a matin, ae ey 


CONCORDANCE 


— OF THE— 
AUTHORIZED AND REVISED VERSIONS, including the AMERICAN 
VARIATIONS, together with brief 


Dictionaries of the Hebrew and Greek Words 


Of the Original, WITH REFERENCES TO THE ENGLISH WORDS, 
NOTE. --- The entire work will be published In a single large quarto volume of about 1,700‘ pages, 


. $5.00 
- 600 
7,50 


PAGES FREE, 


CHAS. R. MACEE, ACENT, 38 Bromfield St. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 


Steam heat. El ctric light. Endowed. Twelve 
coursis. $.00ayear. Septimber 6th. For illus- 
trated catalogue, write Rev. F. D. BLAKESLFE, 


D. D., East Greenwich, R. I. 


State Normal School, 


FRAMINGHAM, 
The next term will begin, with entrance exam- 
ination, on WEDNESDAY. Sept.7. For circu- 
lars,address, MISS ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass, 
Entrance examination on WEDNESDAY, Sept. 7. 
For both sexes. For circulars address, 


ALBERT G, BOYDEN, Principal. 


Boarding and Day School 
of Domestic Science, 


Witla 
Departments for Industrial Arts and 
Christian Workers, 
Opens its fifth year Wednes¢ay, Oct. 5, 1892. Spe- 
cial attention given to preparing Secretaries and 
other Christian helpers for Y. W. C. A. work. 
For circular apply to 
MISS RENA CHAMPNEY, 
Principal of School. 
Y W.C. A., 40 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 








MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY and 
FEMALE COLLEGE 
KENT'S HILL, ME. 
Fall Term begins Aug 30. 
Coll»; e for ladies; usual Seminarycourses. Col- 


)} ge Preparatory Course. Conservatory of Music, 
Commercial College, and Art School. 


Healthfal climate, veau iful scenery, fine build- 
ings, st-am-heating, expenses reasonable, 
Catalogue free. 


E. M. SMITH, President. 


VERMONT METHODIST SEMINARY, 


Montpelier, Vermont. 

Founded in 1834. Location unsurpassed for 
beauty and healthfulness, Buildings all lighted by 
electricity. Seven courses of study. Two ad- 
vanced courses open to ladies. Instruction thor- 


ough. Music and Artspecia ties. In music students 
may conplete first five grades and enter last grade 
in New England Conservatory without farther ex- 
am)nation. Fine pipe organ, good pianos, iibrary, 
cabinet, etc. Terms very moderate. For catalogues 
address the Principal, E. A. BISHOP. 


BOSTON TRAINING SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 


Second year begins Sept. 8, in Music Hall Build- 
ing. Departments, MUSIC: ELOCUTION: ART: 
All branches taught, and all grades of pupils re- 
ceived. NORMAL COURSE for teachers, with un- 
usual advantages. For calendar, address the 
Director 


GEO. H. HOWARD, 20 Music Hall Building. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 
59% Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thorough preparation for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for 
College. In all classes, Special Students 
are received. Particular attention to Girls 
and Young Children. Unusual care of 
health. The sixty-fourth annual catalogue 
sent on request. 

The class for training Kindergarten 
teachers is in charge of Muss Lucy 
WHEELOCK. 

The building 1s situated in the most elegant 
part of the city, and where there are no 
temptations to lead to bad habits. 


The Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Chattanooga, 
Portland, & LOS Angeles 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


Large numbers of school officers from all sec- 
fons of the country, including more than ninety 
r cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
New Eogland have applied to us fur teachers, 
Agency manual sent free to any address, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Managers 


Tremont Place, Boston. 
6 Clinton Place, New York. 
106 Waba:h Avenue, Chicago 
4(2 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
48 Washington Building, Portland, Oregon 
120% South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal 














| Terms low, 





Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fal! term opens Wednesday, Oct, 5, For circulars 
Address, EDMUND H. KENNETT, ean, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 





Free rooms and free instruction in the heart of 
Boston. Address, the Pran, H. C. SHELDON, 
12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY.) 

One of the best academic and classical schools in 
New England. $200, one-half in advance and the 
remainder Jan. 15th. will cover ordinary tuition, 
with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. Send 
for catalogue to 


Rev, WM. R. NEWHALL, A. M., Principal. 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


BAST MAINE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Maine. 


Rev, A, F. CHASE, Ph, D,, Principal, 


Fall Term begins August 22, 1892, 
Winter Term begins November 28, 1892. 
Spring Term begins March 13, 1893 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal 
Art and Musicai courses. Military Tactics, Busi- 
ness College, with first class instruction. Location 
unsurpassed. Easy of access by boat or by rail. 
Send for Catalogue. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Mass., 








Suggests to parents seeking a good school, con- 
sideration of the following points in its methods: 

lst. Its special care of the health ef gr wing 
girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet, and 
exercise; ebundan: food in geod vartely and weili- 
cooked; early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium 
furnished by Dr. Sargent of Harvard; bowling 
alley and swimming-bath (warm water the year 
round, and lessons daily); no regular or fore- 
known examinations, etc. 

34. Its broadly planned course of stady. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers including many spe- 
clalists; with one hundred and twenty pupils,a 
faculty of thirty. Four years’ course: in some 
things, equal to college work, in others, planned rath- 
er for home and womanly Hfe. Two studies re- 
quired, an two to be chosen from a list of eight 
or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted. 

84 Its home-like alr and character. 

Peculiar system of self-government; limite 
number (thirty-eight declined last fall for lack 
time); pereonal oversight in habits, manners, care 
of person, room, etc,: comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual depart- 
ments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking 
Millinery, Dress-cutting, Principles of © 
Law, Home Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 

Regular exp for school year 8500. 


For illustrated catalogue address, 


C. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


WEED & WEED. 


Attorneys and Connsellors 
At Law 


Master In Chancery for Middlesex County. 
113 Devonshire Street, Room 37, 
BOSTON. 


GEORGE M. WEED. ALONZO R. WEED, 























In connection with our 
wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpete 
for use in Churches at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. Oorre- 
spondence Solicited. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & v0., 


Wholesale and Retall, 











646 to 658 Washington Street. 





Winter “ ” 
Spring ‘“é “a 


law. 


on those who finish the latter. 

Excellent table board. Large rooms. 
home combined. Splendid society halls, 
expenses, $190 a year. 
























ONFERENGE. SEMINA 
PAE ( 


Young men prepared for College. Candidates for the 
School; classes in advanced chemistry, human osteology, and microscopy; opportunities {for hos- 
pital clinics. Commercial Department, with classes in book-keeping, banking, and commercial 
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Fall term begins Aug. 24, 1892, and closes Nov. 22, 1892, 
Nov. 30, 1892, “ = 
Mch. 15,1893, “ “ 


March 1, 1893. 
June 14, 1893. 


medical profession fitted for Medical 


Young ladies offered classical and Belies Lettres courses; the degree of Mistress of Liberal 
Arts conferred on those who complete the former course, that of Mistress of English Literature 
A musical course of four years. An art course of three years. 

Steam heat. 
A corps of twelve teachers. 


The comforts of a hotel and a Christian 
Delightful situation. Tota 


For a Catalogue, send to the President, 


REV. J. M. DURRELL, 


Tilton, N. H. 
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TWO WAYS OF QUIETING CON- 
SCIENCE. 

The tirst and only true way of 
quieting conscience, is to obey it. 
Conscience, instead of being the per- 
secutor and accuser of a man, thus 
becomes his best friend and most lov- 
ing, welcome counselor. The peace 
of conscience, to one who obeys it, 
is not apathy or deadness; it is a 
quietude ever alert and watchful, but 
full of restful confidence, courage 
and self-reliance, like that of a 
couchant lion in the wilderness, over 
which he rules by royal prerogative. 

But there is another, and a wrong 
way, of quieting conscience. It is by 
deadening its sensitiveness to the for- 
bidden thing through indulgence. No 
matter how grave asin may be, if the 
warnings of conscience are repeatedly 
disregarded, and the wrong thing per- 
sisted in till it becomes a habit, con- 
science will cease to protest against it. 
Thus there often comes a sense of 
moral relief to one who has gone 
wrong, after a continued course of 
indulgence in sin; and this sense of 
relief is almost sure to be mistaken 
for, at least, a partial justification of 
the wrong done. ‘I was too strict | 
with myself before I began to enjoy 
life,” the offender is apt to think. ‘ It 
was simply a fanatical over-niceness 
in moral distinctions which made me 
shrink from my present courses at 
first. Now that I have actually availed 
myself of a greater freedom, I find 
that conscience does not sting me, as 
I imagined it would. Onthe contrary, 
its silence seems like an actual justifi- 
cation of my course. I am really more 
at ease in my heart than when I used 
to upbraid myself for even entertain- 
ing thoughts of what I considered the 
forbidden thing.” 

So the wrong-doer encourages him- 
self in his wrong. But what he takes 
to be peace of conscience is really 
paralysis of conscience. He has quieted 
the inward monitor, not by obedience, 
but by violence. His conscience has 
been stilled bya blow. It may never 
awaken again; and if it does not, the 
fender will sink deeper and deeper 
into sin, until the way of return, for 
him, is forever lost. Conscience is 
defeated and slain; but ah! the judg- 
ment seat of God abides still, in the 
majesty of absolute right and undi- 
minished power! The man’s own 
standard of righteousness has been 
lowered till the pointer of virtue rests 
upon the dark index of vice; but 
God’s standard of right has never 
varied a hair’s-breadth, and it is that 
standard by which the man must be 
judged. 








WIGGLESWORTH’S “ DAY OF 
DOOM.”’ 


The ‘‘ Day of Doom,” a poetical de- 
scription of the great and last day of 
judgment, now sought in old book- 
etalls as a mere literary curiosity, was 
once popular in New England, running 
through no less than six editions. 
Though mere machine poetry and en- 
tirely destitute of genuine poetic in- 
spiration, the book was a kind of 
classic with our New England ances- 
tors, answering both as a manual of 
devotion and standard of taste. It was 
a long while before the men of Malden 
and Boston could see how cheap it was 
beside Pilgrim’s Progress. Cotton 
Mather thought it possessed elements 
of immortality, and that it would find 
their children at the dawn of the great 
day of which the author wrote. If 
here today, Cotton’s surprise would 
be great to find that an earlier genera- 
tion had spued the nauseous stuff utter- 
ly out of its mouth, reading him a 
lesson of literary change and the danger 
of presuming that our own modes of 
literary expression can have any great 
permanence. 

At least we may learn from their 
estimate of the *‘ Day of Doom” the 
low quality of literary taste among the 
Puritans. Those noble men had ad- 
mirable understanding, invincible cour- 
age, and an irrepressible moral sense; 
but in the taste for music, painting, 
poetry, they were deficient. When the 
movement culminated, Parliament 
closed the theatres and ordered the 


| ary class. 


, among them who contributed anything 


actors’ .wgged. Poetic festivals were 
prohibited, and even the sports of 
children about the May-pole, such as 
dancing, wrestling and bell-ringing, 
were forbidden. Sculpture and paint- 
ing in the churches were held to be 
idolatrous. The Puritans had no liter- 
Learned men they had, but 
Milton and Bunyan were the only men 


to the stores of literature; and they 
were exceptions rather than the natural 
expression of the movement. They 
were literary men in spite of their 
Puritanism, and not by reason of it. 
Asarule, the Puritans were deficient 
in taste, emphasizing the thought 
rather than the language in which the 
thought was clothed. In this way it 
hecame possible for them to glorify 
such a humdrum, conceited man as 
the author of the ‘*Day of Doom,” 
rather than find out the immortal 
Dreamer of Bedford Jail. 

But from the very fact that he rose 
so high among his fellows, Wiggles- 
worth deserves a@ moment's attention 
even when he is so nearly forgotten. 
Born in England, Oct. 28, 1631, he came 
to America with his parents when seven 





or eight years old. In 1654 he was 


|settled at Malden, where he labored | 


for ten years, when ill health obliged 
him to leave for the Bermudas, in 


| which he studied and practiced medi- 


cine for twenty years. 
to Malden in 1685, he resumed labor in 
his parish, continuing active till his 
death, June 10, 1705. For much of 
this time he was a mere 
though preaching, 
visiting among his flock daily. 


in the line of poetry. He wrote ‘' Van- 
ity of Vanities,” ‘‘Meat Out of the 
Kater,” and ‘*‘ Eternity; ” but the work 
by which he is best remembered is the 
‘*Day of Doom.” It is an attempt to 
justify the ways of God to the old Cal- 
vinistic theology; and some of his in- 
genious turns have done not a little to 
keep his memory fresh in the minds of 
curious students. 

The mechanism of the poem is copied 
from the Book of Revelation and the 
twenty-fourth of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. Each class is brought before 
the judge and receives its just award. 
In most instances the judgment is 
clear; but with the heathen and infant 
worlds the case is not so patent. The 
judge had not discovered as yet a sec- 
ond probation for heathendom. The 
infant world certainly have the advan- 
tage in the putting of their case. We 
must quote a little here: — 

“lf for our own transgression, 
or disobedience, 

We here did stand at Thy left hand, 
just were the Recompence; 

But Adam's guilt our souls hath spilt, 
his fault is charg’d on us: 

And that alone hath overthrown, 
and utterly undone us. 


‘‘ Not we, but he ate of the Tree, 

whose fruit was interdicted ; 

Yet on us all of his sad Fall, 

the punishment’s inflicted. 

How could we sin that had not been 

or how is his sin our 

Without consent, which to prevent, 

we never had a power? ”’ 

We submit, the exception of the in- 
fants is well taken,in spite of the 
judge’s fiction about the federal head- 
ship and the fall in Adam. The infants 
prove an alibi; they were not there, 
and of course could incur no guilt in 
the case. When so hard pushed, the 
judge, though unable, on account of 
the irreversible decree, to transfer 
them to the right hand, yielded so far 
to the exigencies of the argument as 
to admit them to ‘ the easiest room in 
hell.” 

Wigglesworth died in the midst of 

his usefulness and in the odor of sanc- 

tity. His funeral oration was deliv- 
ered by his friend, Cotton Mather. The 
church which he had done so much to 
fortify in orthodoxy has been trans- 
formed into the leading Universalist 
church in Malden. As to how far the 
peculiar theology advocated in the 
‘* Day of Doom” is responsible for 
this result, opinions may differ. 
THE EPITAPH. 

‘* His pen did once Meat from the Eater fetch ; 
And now he’s beyond the Eater’s reach. 
His Body, once so Thin, was next to None ; 
From hence, he’s to Unbodied Spirits flown. 
Once his rare skill did all Léseases heal ; 
And he does nothing now uneasy feel. 

He to his Paradise is joyful come; 
And waits with joy to see his Day of Doom.”’ 








THE FUTURE OF OUR COLORED 
MEMBERS. 


Bishop Foster’s book on the organic 
union of Episcopal Methodism has the 
substantial merit of provoking atten- 
tion to an important though delicate 
subject. Most who have treated the re- 
lations of the different Methodist bodies 
to each other have touched lightly the 
color line. The Bishop gives full con- 
sideration to the subject, and makes the 
bold proposal to include the colored 
members in an independent organiza- 
tion. 

That the proposal should meet with 
adverse criticism, was to be expected. 
The Bishop courted criticism, confident 
that all the objections to the measure 
could be met with reasonable answers. 
Whether or not he can meet them, sharp 
criticisms have been made in various 
quarters: ‘* The book has done irrepa- 
rable injury. It is a fusilade in our 
ranks, a death-dealing cudgel in the 
hands of our enemies, white and black, 
in and out of the church. I sincerely 
believe the Bishop is in error and that 
the consensus of opinion, in the church, 
does not sustain him.” ‘This is a 
terrible weapon,” says another, ‘in 
the hands of the enemies of the col- 
ored manin the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and will intensify his persecu- 
tion during the quadrennium. With 
such opposition in the field from one 
of our bishops, speaking as one having 
authority, we are hampered in our 
work; growing dissatisfaction prevails 
among our people; and it is hoping 





against hope if we expect our gains in 
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On his return | 2nd privileges. 
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shadow, Christ Jesus. 
eatechising and | to meet these high claims, itis a failure 
In ad- | in administration, not in the principles 
*t/ dition to other labora, he aspired to| which are to regulate the action of the 
————= | the usefulness of authorship, especially | church. 
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membership to exceed our losses. Does 
this book express the mind of the 
church?” 

The book expresses the mind of 
Bishop Foster. He does not pretend 
to speak officially; the voice is the 
voice of one man—a man in high 
place, to be gure, and one who ought to 
know the minds of many in the church, 
and yet it is the expression of simply 
one man. It has no official authority, 
and claims none. It is an attempt of 
the Bishop to guide public sentiment 
ona subject important to the future 
well-being of the church and the col- 
ored race. The reasons for his views 
are given. If they are not valid, or 
fail to meet the case, let them be fairly 
met by opposing reasons. Outcry and 
denunciation determine nothing. 

In some quarters it seems to be as- 
sumed that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has changed her position, or 
proposes to change her position, in re- 
gard to the colored race. We do not so 
understand it. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has made no fresh utterance 
in the matter. Her platform, like that 
of the Gospel, is cosmopolitan. Her 
message is to all races, white, black, 
red and brown, and whosoever accepts 
the message is welcome to her fold; 
andin the fold the great regulation 
principle is the Golden Rule, admitting 
all its members to an equality of rights 
One law is the law of 
all. She knows, and can, as a church 
of Christ, know no white or black, 
male or female; but all are one in 
If there be any failure 


From this exalted position 
the Methodist Episcopal Church can 
never recede. It is her final as it was 
her first utterance. 

If our colored members, or any oth- 
‘ers, depart from the fold, it will be of 
their own motion. No one of any race 
will be excluded except on evidence of 
misconduct, proven in regular form; 
and no proposition will be made by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
such departure. The movement must 
be a voluntary one on the part of our 
colored members. The matter is op- 
tional with them. Itis for them to de- 
termine whether their position in our 
branch of Methodism be more eligible 
than one in a colored organization, and 
itis for them to act on their view of 
the case. A bishop, or minister, or 
private member, may advise; the de- 
termination after all will be with our 
colored members. ‘They can remain or 
leave as they think will be most advan- 
tagenns to themselves. 

Other things being equal, we should 
advise them to remain. But it so 
happens, unfortunately, that other 
things are not equal. Fora long time 
to come they will not enjoy, in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, equal 
privileges with the white members. 
The church places them upon its broad 
platform, but the wicked prejudice still 
remaining among the white people will 
not allow a full application of the con- 
stitution principles of the church. You 
cannot resolve prejudice out of exist- 
ence. It may be unreasonable and 
wicked; it can be removed only by 
time and the progress of the colored 
race itself. The day will come when 
it will be dissipated, but the building 
of a strong, independent and success- 
ful organization by colored Methodists 
may be an important means to this end. 
The Saxon race is apt to respect no- 
body who cannot rely upon himself. 

To be successful in their efforts to 
rise, a race must be favored with oppor- 
tunity, must be able to contend for and 
secure positions. The offices must 
be within their reach; they must be 
captains as well as privates in the 
ranks; they must be able to run the 
machine as well as cleave the wood 
and feed the fires. How is it ion our 
church? We admitted the ‘‘ brother in 
black’ to our high platform. But, in 
spite of an extensive free sentiment, 
prejudice has crowded him into sep- 
arate Conferences and separate schools, 
and has kept him from nearly all the 
offices in the church. Was not Bishop 
Foster right in saying we could not 
elect a colored bishop? Even if elected, 
he would be an elephant on our hands 
until prejudice should be _ further 
allayed. Some Conferences would re- 
ceive him cordially; the New England 
Conference, and possibly all the New 
England Conferences, would accept 
the situation; but there would be oth- 
ers who would not yield gracefully. A 
colored bishop would prove an apple 
of discord. No, the time has not come 
when the colored man can have a fair 
chance in a white church. Perhaps no 
church can come nearer to according it 
to him than the Methodist Episcopal; 
but even we cannot, as history plainly 
shows. In this matter we have gone 
to the verge of public sentiment. Now 
such a position of inferiority cannot be 
favorable to the elevation of a race. As 
the Country Parson said, its members 
are constantly doomed to carry weight 
in the conflict of life, 

With the union of colored Methodists 
in a strong organization, all this would 
be changed. The body would be one 
of the most considerable in the land. 
It would lead the movements of the 
colored race in America. It would 
afford a fair field for the talents of 
great leaders as well as attract the 
attention and win the confidence of the 
white race. No race or class can be 
lifted ; they must lift themselves. Self- 
help is the grand method of Providence 
by which all races have risen to com- 
mand. The prejudice of the whites 
drives our colored members to adopt 
the providential method. The prospect- 
ive union of the Zion and African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Churches is, for the 
race, one of the most hopeful events of 
our time. The capacity to combine 
implies that of organization, and or- 
ganization is strength and success. In 
this movement for unification and wider 
organization the best friends of the col- 
ored man discover his way to highest 





success. If he could have an equal 





chance in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church with his white brother, they 
would wish him to remain; but since 
experience shows that such cannot be 
the case for a long time to come, they 
believe he will better work out his sal- 
vation in an independent organization. 
The unification of all colored Method- 
ists would be a magnificent consumma- 
tion. There would be silence in heaven 
for half an hour, when the archangel 
would strike the triumphal note: ‘* Hal- 
lelujah! Salvation and glory and power 
belong unto our God!” 





“ Other Editors.” 
We are especially happy in being able to 
present to our readers the distinguished editor 
of the Christian Guardian of Toronto. It 
was at our urgent solicitation that he wrote 
upon the theme of ‘‘ The Union of Canadian 
Methodism.”’ Here is, in fact, an iliustration 
of the way in which apparently insuperable 
obstacles vanish when the real spirit and pur- 
pose of union exists, We commend Dr. 
Dewart’s interesting and comprehensive con- 
tribution to the large number of good people | 
in both our own and our sister church, who | 
see 80 Many Obstacles in the way of organic 
union. 
Oar readers will be glad to know more of | 
Dr. Dewart and the paper which he repre- | 
sents. In 1828 the Canadian Methodist Con- 
ference amicably separated from the M. E. | 
Church of the United States. The following | 
year (1829) the Christian Guardian was 65- 
tablished, with Rey. Edgerton Ryerson, for | 
many years chief superintendent of education 
for Upper Canada, as its first editor. Under | 
& succession of able editors it continued to be | 
the chief paper of Canadian Methodism from | 
then till now. The Wesleyan is the church | 
paper of Methodism in the Maritime Prov- | 
inces of Canada? The Guardian was the | 
church paper of the Wesleyan Methodist | 
Conference till 1874. After the union of the | 
Wesleyan and New Connexion Methodists in 
that year, the Evangelical Witness was | 
merged in the Guardian. Dr. Dewart was | 
continued the editor, the united body being 
calied ‘* The Methodist Church of Canada.’’ 
In 1883, all the bodies of Methodists united 
in ‘* The Methodist Church,’’ and the CaAris- 
tian Advocate of the M. E. Church, the ChAris- 
tian Journal of the Primitive Methodists, and 
the Observer of the Bible Christians, were 
merged in the Christian Guardian. Dr. 
Dewart was re-clected by the united General 
Conference, and Dr. 8. G. Stone associated 
with him. Revs. W. H. Withrow, David 
Savage, G. C. Workman, T. W. Campbell, 
8.G. Stone and Mr. John W. Russell have 
been at different times associated with Dr. 
Dewart in the editorial work of the Guardian. 
The attitude of the Guardian has been loy- 
alty to essential doctrines, but liberality 
towards all sober and reverent thought. The 
longest time that any previous editor occupicd 
the chair was nine years, Dr. Jeffers and Rev. 
James Spencer each having served for that | 
period. Dr. Dewart has now been editor for 
twenty-three years. If he lives through the | 
term for which he has been elected, he will | 
have been editor twenty-five years. 

Dr. Dewart’s ministerial duties and official 
life have not absorbed all his energies. He | 
bas been a wide reader of the best books, | 
and has kept abreast of the intellectual | 
movements of the times. In addition to his 
strong, clear, cogent editorial writings, he | 
has published a number of valuable books | 
and pamphlets on questions of vital impor- | 
tance. One of these is his volume entitled, | 
‘Living Epistles; or God’s Witnesses in the 
World ’’— a book which grapples with some 
of the gravest religious problems of the | 
times. It discusses with keen analysis the | 
causes which weaken the influence and re- | 
tard the progress of religion in the world. | 
With sharp scalpel it dissects some of the | 
main causes of doubt and misbelief. The 
successive chapters are a close-wrought argu- | 
ment, as firmly linked as armor of chain 
mail. Its grace of style is no less conspicu- 
ous than its strength. Appropriate imagery 
sparkles like the gilt chasings on a knight's 
shield. This book received a very cordial 
reception from the press, both of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. 

















Two Prevalent Delusions. 


Some of our friends are laboring under 
strange delusions. We point out two of 
them. 

The first and most noticeable is the convic- 
tion that not to support the Hamilton “ plan 
of submission’’ is not to be in favor of the 
admission of women to the General Confer- 
ence. We have previously noted this fallacy, 
but find that it still lingers, and, whether in- 
nocently or not, in some cases seems to be 
‘* worked for all it is worth’’ in producing 
erroneous impressions. 

The Hamilton ‘plan of submission’”’ is 
simply a method of trying to put women into 
the General Conference. The scheme, upon 
candid and impartial consideration, is found 
to be so strange, unconstitutional and revo- 
lutionary, that a large representation of the 
advocates of the admission of women, in their 
interest, and for the fair name and peace 
of the church, cannot support it. This 
is the position of Zion's Hgratp, Our 
disapproval of the plan is a matter of 
personal and _ conscientious judgment. 
We so stated when the paper was presented 
by Dr. Hamilton in the General Conference, 
and our convictions of its unwisdom have 
continued to grow upon us to the present hour. 
In this position we are sustained by every of- 
ficial paper of note in the church save the 
Western, and even Dr. Moore seems chary of 
giving straight and emphatic support to the 
scheme. We are informed thatevery member 
of the Episcopal Board, with possibly one or 
two exceptiens, looks with alarm upon the 
plan. We know personally that very many 
formerly strong advocates for the admission 
of women are so grieved and chagrined by 
this scheme, and at the humiliation to the 
church and the women thereby, that they 
now falter in their original purpose to aid in 
opening the doors of the General Conference 
tothem. The fact is, that nothing so damag- 
ing to the cause of our sisters has ever oc- 
curred as the adoption of the Hamilton 
*‘ plan of submission."’ For Zion’s HBRALD 
to support it would be to show itself more 
provincial and partisan than judicial and dis- 
criminating, more anxious to carry a party 
scheme through the church than to consult 
the church’s highest good. It is altogether 
gratuitous, therefore, for Rev. W.I. Haven to 
declare, as he does in a letter to last 
week’s Christian Advocate, that Zion's Hzr- 
ALD is recreant to its record and to the 
sentiments of New England by the aitti- 
tude it takes in this matter. If our valued 
friend, who in that contribution is so un- 
like himself, wishes to give his support 
to the Hamilton plan, let him do so as 
strongly as he desires; but when he 
presumes in public print to charge this pa- 
per with disloyalty to the cause of women in 
our church because it does not support the 
Hamilton plan, he produces a wholly mis- 
leading impression, and is not just in stating 
our position. If we stood sponsor for that 
absurd scheme, then our New England con- 
stituency might well blush for its own organ. 








another column. 
to bea morbid sensitiveness if any person pre- 
sumes to hint that it is possible that the 
Negro would thrive better in the development 
of Christian 
an independent ecclesiastical organization. 
Zion's HERALD is by no means certain that 


The second delusion relates to the color 
question in the church. That is treated in 
But here, too, there seems 


manhood if he were in 


this would be the case. At present we are in 
doubt in the matter. But the problem is at 
the fore in the church, and is to be discussed. 
There is a very large and growing element 
among us who believe that the Negro would 
do better if in a church by himself. Here at 
once comes into play the second delusion. 
Those who approve of an independent church 
for the Negro are immediately charged with 
being unfriendly to him, are accused of 
caste-prejudice and of a purpose to drive the 
colored constituency out of our ecclesiastical 
fold. There is no good foundation for these 
charges. The men who hold such views 
have always been the substantial friends of 
the Negro, and always purpose soto be. It 
is a case in which there is honest difference of 
opinion. Neither party has the right to 
claim special light or vision over the other. 
Those who think such a future probable for 
the colored people find this conviction 
strengthened while holding the most sympa- 
thetic and loyal feelings towards the race. 

Let us away with these delusions and be 
done with this unholy judging of one 
another! We must stand or fall in obedience 
to p2reonal and conscientious convictions and 
principles. 





The Reserved Issue. 

There is an issue back of the tariff, vital to 
the interests of the republic and destined to 
advance tothe front. It is the school ques- 
tion. The partics enap at it tentatively, as 
does a dog at a p reupine, designing to grap- 
ple only when a tirm ho'd ia secured without 
danger from the quils of the beast. The 
references to the matter in the rational con- 
ventions are characteristic. The Republican 
platform says : — 

“The ultimate reliance of free popular 
government is the ictelligence of the people 
and the maintenance of freedom among men. 
We therefore declare anew ocr devotion to 
liberty of thought and conscieuce, of spaech 
and press, and approve el! agencies and in- 
strumentalities which contribute to the edu- 
cation of the children of the land; but while 
insisting upon the fallest measure of religious 
liberty, we are opposed tv any union of 
Church and State.’’ 

The Democratic platform says: — 


‘‘Popular education being the only safe 
basis of popular suffrage, we recommend to 


the several States most liberal appropriations | 


for the public schools. Free common schools 
are the nursery of good government, and they 
have always received the fostering care of the 
Democratic Party, which favors every means 
of increasing intelligence. Freedom of edu- 
cation being an essential of civti and religious 
liberty, as well as a necessity for the develop- 
ment of intelligence, must not be interfered 
with under any pretext whatever. We are 
opposed to State interference with parental 
rights and rights of conscience in the educa- 
tion of children, as an infringement of the 
fundamental Democratic doctrine that the 
largest individual liberty consistent with 
the rights of others, insures the highest type 
of American citizenship and the best govern- 
ment,”’ 

Both platforms commend popular educa- 
tion. Both commend it in a general way. 
The Republican indicates the point of danger 
to be on the side of ecclesiasticism. The 
Democratic proposes to let down the bars at 
the point where the Roman hierarchy has sig- 
nified its purpose to enter. The right of con- 
science and the right of the parent are to rise 
above the right of the State. The question is 
not so much whether the parent shall educate. 
It is really whether the State or the Roman 
hierarchy shall educate. All true Americans 
will maintain the right of the State to edu- 
cate. 

The leaders on the Romish side are shrewd 
in pitting the parent against the State. The 
real issue as between the priesthood and the 
State would not stand firea moment. They 
do not allow it to be so put. ‘he real issue 
is covered by a false one. As this question 
advances to the front, great care is needed so 
to state it as to uncover the design of the 
enemy and set forth the real purpose of 
American psople. 








PERSONALS. 


— Chaplain D. H. Tribou, U. 8. N., is 
spending a part of his vacation among his 
many friends in Maine. 

— Prof. Perkins, of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, is slowly recovering from an attack 
of facial paralysis. 


— Rev. J. Benson Hamilton receives the 
compliment of the degree of D. D. from his 
alma mater at Mt. Union, Ohio. 


— Rev. Samuel L. Beiler, well-known in 
New England, is now pastor of old Sands St. 
Memorial Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— Rev. Isaac McAnn is supplying a church 
in Brooklyn, Conn., and may be addressed 
there by his friends for the present. 

— Rev. R. 8S. Rust, D. D., and wife are in 
Boston for a few days. On their way they 
tarried briefly at Chautauqua and Saratoga. 

—The Oalifornia Christian Advocate 
makes special mention of fruitfal results in 
the pastorate of Rev. R. 8. Cantine, D. D., 
at Van Ness Church, San Francisco. 

— Bishop Thoburn is still suffering from 
the severe sprain of his knee, but is endeav- 
oring to fill the appointments which he had 
made previous to receiving the injury. 

— Bishop Fitzgerald and family were given 
a farewell reception by the Methodism of 
Minneapolis and vicinity at the Hennepin 
Ave. Church, on the evening of Aug. 12. 

—A daughter of Perry Davis, of “ Pain 
Killer’’ fame, has given a parsonage to the 
Stewart St. Baptist Church, Providence, R. I, 
Mr. Davis was the founder of this church. 

— Revs. G. 8. Chadbourne, D. D., and 
George A. Crawford, D. D., are expected at 
the Nobleboro camp-meeting. They will be 
heartily welcomed, and by large audiences. 

— Rev. E. M. Taylor, of Charlestown, 
preached last Sunday at St. Paul’s Church, 
Fall River, to the great delight of his former 
parishioners and many friends in the city. 

— Dr. W. N. Brodbeck delivers two lect- 
ures at Round Lake, and preaches there on 
Sunday morning, the 2lst inst. He is also 
announced to preach at Cottage City on Sun_ 
day, Aug. 28. 


— Mention was recently made in these col- 
umnes of the dangerous illness of Dr. Carra- 
dine, of St. Louis, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. We are pleased to notice 
that he is re cuperating at the Hot Springs. 


—Mrs. J. H. Bayliss, widow of Dr. J. 
H. Bayliss, late editor of the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate, has been visiting Rome, and 
has subscribed $200 towards the new building 
to be erected for the use of our Italy Mission. 


— The Western says: — 

«Rev. W. W. Ramsay, D. D., of Tremont 
Street Church, Boston, is visiting friends in 
his dear old Buckeye State, at Washington 
Court House. Mrs. Ramsay accompanies 
him. They arealone. Their only two little 
ones sleep in the cemetery near by. ‘ The 
loneliness of life,’ says the Doctor, ‘is often 
oppressive, sometimes unbearable; but we 
are not destroyed.’ ”’ 





— Rev. A. McGregor, of Grand Forks, N 
D., has returned from a trip to Scotland 
where he was called by the death of his 
father. His mother returned with him, and 
will make her home with her son. 


—A letter is received from Bishop Malla- 
lieu, written from Tokyo, in which he says: 
‘* Had a most elegant voyage, quickest time 
ever made.’’ His trip is described in a com- 
munication for our readers, which we reserve 
for the League issue. 

— Rev. T. B. Neely, D. D., and wife are 
taking their vacation in New England. Some 
days were spent at Cottage City, and now 
they are at the Franconia Notch in the White 
Mountains. Dr. Neely made a pleasant call | 
at this office while passing through the city, | 





sume the pastorate at Thomaston, Me. That 
appointment is open toa good man. It isa 
pleasant and thriving charge. Rev. I. H. 
W. Wharff, of Thomaston, is presiding elder 
of the district. 


Systematic Theology in U. 8. Grant Uni- 


and on Monday gave his lecture upon 
‘*‘ America’s Wonders beyond the Rockies.”’ 
He made a pleasant call at this office on 
Friday of last week. 


—On the first Sunday in the month, Rev. 
C. L. Goodell, of Winthrop St. Church, re- 


probation. He sails on the ‘‘City of New 
York,”’ on the 17th inst., for Liverpool, to 
commence his tour abroad. When he reaches 
Palestine our readers will share his travels 
with him. 


— Prof. William G. Ward, A. M., bas been 
elected to the professorship of elocution and 
rhetoric in Syracuse University, made vacant 
by the resignation of Prof. J. Scott Clark. 
Prof. Ward was born in Sandusky, O., in 
1850, and was graduated from Ohio Wesley- 
an University. He supplied the First Church 
at Malden for several months during the last 
Conference year. 


— Rev. Otis H. Bates, of North Dighton, 
died in Swansey, Aug. 11, aged 72 years. 
He was a son of the late Rev. Lewis Bates, 
and brother of Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates, of Bos- 
ton. For more than forty years Bro. Bates 
was a class-leader, and more than thirty 
years @ local preacher. He lived in the faith, 
preached the Gospel of the blessed God, died 
in the faith, and has gone to his reward. 


—An interesting event in Westfield, on 
Aug. 10, was the marriage of Geo. W. Wins- 
low, principal of the Green District Grammar 
School, to Alice M. Walkley, in the presence 
of many friends, at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Col. and Mrs. L. B. Walkley. The 
ceremony was performed by Rev. G. G. 
Winslow, of Bar Harbor, father of the groom, 
assisted by Rev. Frederick Woods, pastor of 
the young people. 


—The mother of Dr. J. W. Hamilton, 
whose severe and dangerous illness was re- 
cently noticed in our columns, was removed 
some weeks ago to the residence of another 
son, Charles W. Hamilton, at Newtonville. 
We are pained to learn that she is not im- 
proving. A letter from the home, just re- 
ceived, says pathetically: ‘‘ She is very low, 
and we fear her death is not far away. All 
the children are here, and we are doing the 
best we can.” 


— Miss Katharine Willard, niece of Miss 
Frances E. Willard, has been cultivating her 
extraordinary voice under the direction of the 
best European teachers, notably Fraulein 
Louise Ress and Mme. Artot-Padilla. She 
has sung successfully in concerts in London 
and Berlin, and in the latter city was 
requested by the Countess Waldersee to sing 
at a soiree given to Bismarck and Count Von 
Moltke. She is now visiting Evanston, and 
will return to Europe in September for further 
study. 


— The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate says 
that ‘‘ Bishop Joyce is having a stirring time 
among the Earopean Conferences. In Ger- 
many and Switzerland, at the Conferences 
and wherever he preached, revivals attended 
and followed his ministry. On almost all 
occasions persons rose for prayers at the close 
of the sermon, and the Conferences were re- 
vival seasons. The same things were true in 
Denmark.’’ Dr. Stackpole, who attended the 
Swiss Annual Conference, presided over by 
Bishop Joyce, writes most interestingly con- 
cerning the session, on the 7th page of this 
issue. 


— Friends of the Chautauqua movement 
everywhere will be glad to learn that Bishop 
Vincent’s son, Mr. George E., is a most 
worthy and efficient helper to the father. The 
Pittsburgh Ohristian Advocate justly ob- 
serves : — 

‘The program at Chautauqua, it is well- 
known, is in good measure of his prepara- 
tion, and Chantauquans everywhere, who 
know him, rejoice in view of the exigencies 
of the far future that the work has fallen into 
such well-trained hands. He is, asa presid- 
ing officer onthe platform, or in executive 
business, a remarkable young man, whose 
brain, heart, culture and experience, we re- 
joice to know, are to be identified with Chau- 
tauqua for the years to come.”” 


—The Providence Journal of August 8 
contains an abstract of the able sermon deliv- 
ered by Rev. S. McBurney upon “Capital 
Panishment.”’ His text was Genesis 9:6: 
‘* Whoso sheds man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed, for in the image of God made 
he man.”’ The preacher strongly asserted 
that murderers should be dealt with im the 
most vigorous manner. He denounced the 
false sympathy and morbid compassion which 
are often bestowed upon the worst of crim- 
inals, and maintained that divine law and 
human reason alike demand that the mur- 
derer should pay for his crime with his life. 


— Rev. W. F. Oldham, D. D., has an in- 
teresting personal history. He was born and 
brought up in India. His father was a Brit- 
ish officer. At the age of twenty-six he 
came to America to be educated, resigning 
his position as surveyor in the employ of the 
British government. He returned in '84 to 
the Orient, after six years of study in this 
country. He went as a missionary to Malay- 
sia, and there, single-handed, without the 
help of a missionary board, he toiled among 
the Chinese, Tamils and English at Singa- 
pore. The results of his work among the 
Chinese were wonderful. He established a 
Chinese school of 400 pupils —the largest 
Chinese mission school in the world. Ill 
health compelled him to leave Malaysia, and 
he returned to America two years ago. 


—The career of Mr. Keir Hardie, the La- 
bor candidate recently elected to the English 
Parliament, is interesting. He was born in 
1857, and is the son of a Lanarkshire miner. 
His father and his brothers are still working 
in the pits. At the early age of eight James 
commenced work, and he labored in the 
mines until he was twenty-four. Of ordinary 
schooling he has had little or none, but he 
has so fully equipped himself intellectually 
that his speeches are models of rugged elo- 
quence. “For hours ata time he holds 
spell-bound vast assemblies of men while 
with slow, measured speech, he expounds 
his views on social progress and public duty. 
It is impossible to listen to him without feel- 





ing that he isa man who reads widely and 


— Rev. L. L. Hanscom has finally con- Stockton 


cluded not to leave his present work and as- | 
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— Rev. G. E. Ackerman, D. D., professor of | . 
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thinks deeply.”” The London Independent 
(Congregationalist) observes : — 

“In accent, in tone of voice, in style, and 
in the comprehensive grasp of the topics he 
handles, he irresistibly reminds one of his 
famous countryman, Dr. Fairbairn. It isa 
matter of infinite thankfulness that so many 
of the leaders of the newer industrial move. 
ments are men of deep religious faith, under. 
taking their work with an overpowering con- 
viction of duty to God and man.’’ 

— Rev. Thomas H. Stockton, pastor of the 
First M. E. Church of Buenos Ayres, died 
Aug.3. He was born in Philadelphia, May 
26, 1839, and came of illustrious stock, his 
father being an eloquent minister of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, and at one time 
Chaplain of the National House of Represent- 
atives, Thomas H. Stockton, D. D. Brother 
entered New Jersey Conference 
in 1871, and was transferred to 
Conference seven years later. In 188 
he was appointed missionary to 


Newark 


South 
mother 
city of Buenos Ayres. The later years ; hie 
life were devoted, in great part, to the ¢ u 
high-grade educationa! 
there. He leaves a wife, a 


| daughters. 


| — Bishop Galloway, of the Met 
copal Church, South, recei+ i 

| welcome as the fraternal repr *) 

| church at the recent session of the Wo 
Conference, held in Bradford, Ey 

| Methodist Recorder says of hin 


| 1 am told that Bishop Galloway is ¢ 
orator of the South. It is certain t 

| by far the most eloquent man wi! is aD 

| peared in Bradford this Conference. His ae 

| scription of the Sunny South as the land in 

| which Wesley preached to the In 

| English settlers, and the lend in w 

| George Whitefield founded his Orpt 

brings the Conference and its visitors a 

into closest sympatby. Declaring that in 

| country may be found the densest Met 

| population in the world, Bishop Galloway ig 

| able to present to Conference an imposing ar- 

| ray of statistics illustrating the growth of 

| Methodism in the South.”’ 

— The announcement of the death of the 
mother of Miss Frances E. Willard, with 
grateful reference to the life which she lived 
and the noble and heroic part which she bore 
as the teacher and never-failing source of 
help and courage to her distinguished daugh 
ter in the special work that God has called 
her to do, furnishes interesting and inspiring 
lessons to the living. In her death, therefore, 
‘* Saint Couraegeous’”’ lives again in a larger 
sense in the good purposes which are awak 
ened to emulate such a life. She was born 
in Vermont, at Danville, Jan. 3, 1805. At 
fifteen she was a school teacher, and at 
twenty-seven became the wife of J. F. Will 
ard, with whom, after their three children 
were born, she took a full collegiate course in 
Oberlin College, Ohio. In 1840 the family 
settled upon a farm in Janesville, and in 
1858 moved to Evanston, where their home 
has in these latter years been a feature of in- 
terest toevery visitor. Of the three children 
Mary died before completing her college 
cOurse, and has her memory embalmed in 
that rarely beautifal book, ‘‘ Nineteen Beauti- 
ful Years.”’ Oliver died in the prime of man- 
hood. Would it be possible for a child to 
utter @ more grateful tribute to a mother 
than Miss Frances has thus written ? 

‘* Jt was an education to be with her. She 
never talked of trifling things. All her life 
she had been an insatiable reader, and her 
knowledge of the great questions of the day, 
even now, is comprehensive and exact. She 
bas always had deeply at heart the interests 
of the country, and was perfectly devoted to 
the anti-slavery movement before the war. 
My father was a free-soiler, and went to the 
legislature. Mother taught me to read out of 
the Slave's Friend, a little paper printed by 
the abolitionists. I remember when Hale and 
Julian were making campaign speeches, my 
mother went many miles to attend a mass 
meeting to hear them speak. That was the 
dawning of the Republican Party —in 1852 1 
think 1t was. The family were devoted Re- 
publicans until 1884, when the convention 
refased to entertain the prohibition petition 
which I was sent to present before it. 

‘* My mother has been as devoted to every- 
thing in which I was interested asI have been 
myself. She has been a never-ending inspira- 
tion to me in my work.” 








BRIEFLETS. 
The revised German Bible is ready, after 
thirty years’ work. 


Chrisman Hall of Clark University, 
which was burned last April, is being re 


built. 


Phillips Brooks is quoted as saying, in a 
recent sermon delivered in Liverpool, En- 
gland: ‘‘Itis better to be superstitious and 
think that God is sometimes in places where 
He is not, than to be skeptical and refuse to 
see Him in places where He is,’’ 


On Wednesday, Aug. 17, the Estey Organ 
Company celebrate the completion of their 
two hundred and fifty thousandth organ, at 
Brattleboro, Vt., on the grounds of Julius J. 
Estey. Very attractive programs, tied with 
white ribbon and bearing a fine steel portrait 
of Jacob Estey, have been issued for the 
event. 


What a portentous word “‘ instrumentality "’ 
is, in the divine plan, when you come to 
think, wha is undoubtedly true, that few 
have been saved without the instrumentality 
of some saved one. We are all instruments; 
but are we instruments in the hands of God? 
That settles the question whether or not we 
are being used to save others. Get into God's 
hands, by consecration to His service, if you 
want to be used. 


We learn from the Southern Oross, pub. 
lished in Melbourne, Australia, that the 
Methodist churches of various names al! over 
Australia are conferring at the present mo 
ment with a view to union. In Sidney the 
representatives of the various bodies have 
concluded a two days’ conference, in which 
it was resolved, by practically unanimous 
votes, that union was desirable, and that io 
doctrine and ritual the various Methodist 
churches are practically identical. The name 
of the united church is to be, ‘‘ The Method- 
ist Church of Australia.’’ 


When you have folded a piece of stiff pape 
into certain folds, it will ever after tend to 
resume the same lines. It is so with the 
brain when it has become too active in & cér- 
tain mode. There is a residual force after 
each action which predisposes the ganglia to 
repeat the act in the same order of action 88 
before. This grows and strengthens until it 
becomes a fixed habit—fixed in the brain- 
cells themselves. If you want to destroy & 
habit wholly, you must kill the man. Grace 
can overcome, but not without straggle after 
struggle. That is why formation is better 
than reformation. 


Real prayer is never begging. Not on the 
principle that beggars should not be choosers, 
for the child of God does not need to come to 
Him as a beggar; but on the principle tha 
trust in God leaves ways and means with 
Him. A friend prayed the Lord for relief 
from aggravated nervousness, which seomed 
to be driving him toward the mad-house OF 
his grave. Said his wife: ‘‘ The case seems 
hopeless, unless he were able to stop work en- 
tirely and take a vacation. Oh, if some 
friend able to do it, would only provide the 
means!’’ “ Wait,” said a wise friend, “and 
see if that is the Lord’s way.’ ‘‘ There is 20 
other way,’’ was the despairing answer. Bu 
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one night the husband came home with a 
“© Henry,” was 
the eager inquiry, ‘‘ has some one sent yous 
ticket to Europe?’”’ ‘‘No,’’ he said, “I am 
to stay right here and work on, but a kind 
friend has offered to exchange with me some 


smile and a look of relief. 


garden work for office work half of each day 


her dear friend has prescribed a 
and anot ye 


along so well now. The Lord has answered 


tonic that acts like @ charm. 


my prayer so beautifully.” 


nan 
Some people want to ann the rage i 

i have ‘‘better’’ come 
comparison and “Genk, 
Do well where you are, in 
order that you may be asked to a position 
where you can do better. Do better there, in 


‘good.’ But the grammar says: 


better, best.” 


proportion to your increased opportunities 


and you will some day be called upon to do 
The carpenter must build the 
pig-sty before he is called upon to erect the 
cottage; and after he has built the cottage 
well, he is wanted to erect the mansion; and 
when he can build a better mansion than any 
one else, he may get a chance to build a 


your best. 


palace. 


We confese that a perusal of the work of 
the Salvation Army and its results savors 
gratifyingly of the records of the Acts of the 
Apostles. We could wish that our Methodism, 
whose mission in its earlier history seemed to 
be to ‘* seek and to save the lost,’ could show 
more of the fruit which the Salvation Army 


isreaping. We ask notina pessimistic mood 


but with gravest anxiety and concern, if we 
are not as a denomination losing our peculiar 


crown, and if the Salvation Army is not tak 


ing it. God will have a people who will do this 


fundamental work of soul-rescuing and soul 
saving. He has a crown for the faithful 


We may lose it, but the crown will not be 
yst; somebody will take it. These reflections 
sre occasioned by reading an account of the 
twenty-seventh anniversary of the Salvation 


Army, held in London in July. General Booth 


in summarizing the work, stated that they had 
like 5,000 officers at home and 
},000 abroad; 5,283 separate societies; 11,113 
officers ; 32 weekly newspapers and 6 monthly 
circulation of 


something 


magazines, with an annual 
47,600,000, ‘* without advertisements of mus 
\ards and soaps;”’ 


Corps; 15 Prison Gate Homes; 12 food depots 


24 shelters; 1 Inebriate Home; 11 elevators or 
factories; and the total number of their social 
agencies was 295, on which 915 officers were 
employed. With regard to the rescue work 
during last year, up to Christmas 1,484 girls 
were received, and 972 had been received since 
They found last year 605 lost 
husbands, and up to the present 320 had been 


that date. 


found this year. 








Che Conferences. 


WEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
Boston District. 


Boston, Grace Ohurch.— During the ab- 
Louis Albert 
Banks, D. D., the body of the church is 
being thoroughly renovated. The new fres- 
coing is neat and tasteful; the walls are tint- 
ed a mellow brown and the ceiling a light 


sence of the pastor, Rev. 


blue, figured in places. When the work i 


finished, this congregation will have a pleas- 


ant and attractive place of worship. 
Lynn District. 


Malden, Belmont. — This church is rapidly 
growing, and is in a very hopefal condition 


in every respect. 





86 training garrisons or 
colleges; 25 homes of rest for their sick and 
wounded officers; 43 Rescue Homes; 72 Slum 


Longmeadow, and Presidfhg Elder Thorn- 
dike supplied in his absence. Hazen. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 
New Bedford District. 


County St., New Bedford. — Bishop Foss 
was announced to preach at this church, 
July 24, and all the other Methodist Episco- 
pal churches of the city omitted their morn- 
ing services in order that the congregations 
might have the privilege of hearing the Bish- 
op. He preached a strong sermon on the 
reality of Christian experience and its 
apologetic value. 

Osterville. — The year is passing pleasant- 
ly under the leadership of Rev. O. E. John- 
*} son. The Sunday services, both morning 
and evening, are very well attended. The 
attendance on the weekly prayer-meeting is 
increasing, and a good spirit is manifest. 
Forty copies of Gospel Hymns, No. 6, have 
been bought for Sunday evening meetings» 
and the young people have spent several 
evenings very pleasantly getting acquainted 
with the new music. The Sunday-school is 
prosperous. Thirty dollars have recently 
been put into new books for the library. The 
estimate on pastor’s salary has been increased, 
and payment made in full to date. 


Whitman. — Extensive improvements are 
in contemplation, and are greatly needed. 
The pastor, Rev. O. A. Farley, sprained his 
, | foot badly, Friday, July 22, at his summer 
home at Yarmouth. He has been obliged to 
use crutches since that time and to remain 
- | Seated while preaching. He is improving. 
Cochesett. — Rev. Robt. Clark, the pastor, 
writes as follows: ‘‘The people here have 
+| great reason to praise God and thank kind 
friends that a sufficient amount has been se- 
cured, in cash and good reliable pledges, to 
cancel the church debt of $1,200 and pay the 
interest thereon. Thanks to the kind friends 
>| who have intended to do somethirg towards 
helping in this enterprise, even thoug) the 
amount has been secured before they put 
their intentions into practice; and tharks to 
all who have given us their good wishes, but 
have felt that they could do nothing more.’’ 
Plymouth. — Sunday, July 31, 2 persons 
were baptized by immersion. Aug. 7, 16 
adults and 1 infant were baptizad at the 
church, and 20 were received into full con- 
>| nection. The number of communicants at 
the sacramental service was the largest in the 
history of the church. 


Yarmouth Oamp-ground.— The annual 
Sunday-school picnic was held Thursday, 
Aug. 4. The weather was perfect, and the 
attendance large. Special trains were run 
from Buzzard’s Bay and Provincetown. 
About two thousand people, perhaps more, 
were on the grounds. The Provincetown 
brass band was in attendance. A male quar- 
tet, consisting of Revs. E. B. Gurney, Goo. 
E. Dunbar, W. D. Wilkinson, and C. E 
Beals, furnished vocal music. In the morn- 
ing Miss Elizabeth Gordon, of Boston, gave 
an interesting address to the Loyal Temper- 
ance Legion; and this was followed by a 
phonograph exhibition in charge of Mr. C. G. 
Child, of the New England Phonograph Co. 
The afternoon address by Rev. F. N. Up- 
ham, of Reading, was pronounced lively and 
pointed. 

The camp-meeting opened Monday, Aug. 
g|8. More cottages are occupied than usual, 
and the number at the boarding-house is un- 
usually large. On Sunday preceding the 
camp-meeting, services were held in the tab- 
ernacie all day. The morning service was 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, with an address by Mrs. 
M. E. Griffith, of Washington. The Woman’s 


Norwich District. 

Willimantic Oamp-meeting.— The meeting 
of 1892, which opened Aug. 1 and closed on 
the 8th, was characterized by deep spiritual- 
ity, intelligent zeal, and consecration to the 
twofold work of soul-saving and soul-sancti- 
fyiog. The manifest results were very grati- 
fying, and will bear favorable comparison 
with the best work of recent years. Presiding 
Elder Tirrel! conducted the meeting with the 
executive ability and careful attention to de- 
tails for which he has become well known on 
the district. The altar work, under the lead 
of Evangelist 1. T. Johnson, was very effect- 
ive and thorough. Rev. Howard E. Cooke, 
of Mystic, had charge of the singing, with 
Miss Rose M. Williams for organist. One of 
the most important features of the meeting 
was the children’s meeting held daily under 
the wise, efficient leadership of Mrs. J. K. 
Read, the successful lady evangelist. The 
Epworth League was represented by a daily 
prayer-meeting which was largely attended 
and blest to many souls. 

Saturday was League day, ‘‘not for dress 
parade, or the flying of banners, but for soul- 
saving service.’”’ A number of the young 
people were detailed for personal work among 
the congregation, and in many instances were 
made glad because their labor was not in 
vain in the Lord. The preaching throughout 
was in demonstration of the Spirit, and wisely 
adapted to the purpose of the meeting. The 
following are the preachers in the order in 
which they spoke, and the texts on which 
they based their message: Presiding Elder 
Tirrell, Malachi3:10; W.S. Foster, Matthew 
22:42; E. P. Phreaner, Joshua 4:3; A. N. 
Searles, Exodus 3:2-4; J. H. Allen, 2 Co- 
rinthians 3:10; Dr. W. A. Spencer, Hebrews 
8:3, and a second sermon from 2 Corinthians 
6:2; Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, 1 John 1:1; Dr. 
W.N. Brodbeck, 1 Samuel 5:8; Dr. D. N. 
Stafford, John 3:7; John Oldham, Isaiah 
38:12; T. J. Everett, 1 Corinthians 13:1; F. 
C. Baker, Genesis 32:27,8; J. H. James, 
Hosea 10:12; O. W. Scott, 1 Timothy 1:15; 
J. M. Taber, Ephesians 6:11; Dr. W. J. 
Yates, Matthew 3:3; Dr. C. E. Harris, Luke 
24:26; Evangelist I. T. Johnson, Acts. 
16 30; G. H. Hastings, Isaiah 1: 2,3; Joseph 
Jackeon preached the closing sermon, which 
the writer did not hear. 

Uncasville. — Rev. J. Tregaskis, pastor. 
The elect ladies of this church, careful for the 
comfort of the pastor’s family, have made 
some much-needed repairs on the parsonage 
and putin some new furniture. The pastor 
is encouraged by the increased interest in the 
social meetings. 


Moosup.— Rev. E. P. Phreaner, pastor. 
The recent destructive fire in this village 
damaged the roof of our church to the extent 
of necessitating a new roof on oneside. Pas- 
tor and people rejoice in the almost miracu- 
lous escape of church and parsonage from the 
Cevouring flames. The air of the Catskill 
Mountains is working a beneficial change in 
the health of Bro. Phreaner’s little boy. 
Westeriy.—The pastor, Rev. F. L. Hay- 
ward, is about to transfer to a Western Con- 
ference, his place here to be filled by a trans- 
fer from the West. Bro. Hayward is one of 
the promising young men of the Conference, 
has done faithful work among us for eight 
years, and will carry wita him our regrets for 
his departure and our prayers for his con- 
tinued success and usefulness. 
Manchester.— The pastor, Rev. John Mc- 
Vay, is enjoying a much-needed vacation at 
Nahant. The extensive repairs upon the 
church are to be crowned with a new pipe 
organ, already negotiated for, at a cost of 
about $2,000, most of which is provided for. 
Bro. McVay is on the third year of a very 
successful pastorate. 


The influence of this meeting will be helpful 
to many of the churches in Providence and 
vicinity. MELIOR. 


Wakefield. — On Sunday, July 24, the serv- 
ices of the M. E. Church were a source of de- 
light to alarge number of the people of Wake- 
field and vicinity. In the morning about 9 
o’clock, on the shore of Silver Lake, under 
the direction of Dr. F. D. Blakeslee, of East 
Greenwich, 7 were baptized —6 by immer- 
sion and 1 by sprinkling — after which 4 were 
received into full connection in the church by 
the pastor, Rev. C. A. Lockwood, 








VERMONT CONFERENCE. 
St. Albans District. 
St, Albans. — The first quarterly meeting 
for the Conference year was held July 31. The 
morning love-feast was a season of refreshing. 
Presiding Elder Boutwell preached morning 
and evening to good audiences. Fourteen 
have united with the church by letter since 
Conference, and several] other certificates are 
sent for, but have not yet arrived. Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. M. V. B. Knox dined with the 
pastor’s family Aug. 9. They are visiting 
relatives in the East preparatory to leaving 
for North Dakota where the Doctor is to take 
the presidency of Red River University. They 
enter on their new field of labor fall of cour- 
age, though with a clear realization of hard 
work ahead. Their many friends in this 
region will look for good reports from 
Wahpeton. 
Swanton. — Marlay’s Responsive Service 
has been placed in every pew, the use of 
which adds very much to the impressive- 
ness of the service. The debt that was press- 
ing upon the society is being provided 
for, with the prospect of being either ex- 
tinguiehed or greatly reduced during the year. 
Since Conference the congregations have 
very largely increased. The Sunday evening 
lecture is now given in the mgin audience- 
room, as the number in attendance at present 
cannot be comfortably accommodated in the 
vestry. Rev. Kengo Moriya, a Japanese 
student, gave a very interesting lecture, Aug. 
9, on his native country, which was well re- 
ceived by the audience. The Methodist and 
Congregational Sunday-schools enjoyed a 
union picnic at Missisquoi Park, Aug. 10. 
The Epworth League is flourishing. Its devo- 
tional meetings, held at 6 o’clock Sunday 
evening, are largely attended. 
Since the completion of the church edifice 
at West Swanton the Sunday-school and con- 
gregation have doubled in regular attendance. 
Rev. Church Tabor, of Washington, D. C., 
has been stopping at West Swanton for a few 
days. His health, which has been quite poor, 
is much improved. Mrs. Samuel Dickie, a 
sister of Bro. Tabor and of Mrs. Rev. Sylves- 
ter Donaldson, and an estimable Christian 
lady, died there recently. Bros. Tabor and 
Donaldson, both ex-presiding elders, were 
reared at West Swanton. New horse-sheds 
are contemplated in connection with the 
church at that place. 


East Elmore.— Pastor Wills writes that 
Aug. 7, being the second quarterly meeting of 
the year, was a season of great interest and 
refreshing. The exercises of the morning, in- 
cluding a class-meeting and sermon, were 
conducted by the pastor. In the evening 
Presiding Elder Boutwell preached an able 
sermon from Acts 3: 22. At the close of the 
evening service one infant was baptized and 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper admin- 
istered by the elder. The quarterly confer- 
ence was held on Monday, and Sister Bout- 
well met the ladies at the parsonage and 


India, A visit from Dr. Parker is also hoped 
forin the near future. The only vacation the 
pastor plans for himself will be taken here 
and there between Sundays. 


At the regular morning service the first 
Sunday in August, Rev. A. J. Hough re- 
ceived into full membership 24 of the finest 
young people of Montpelier. These are per- 
manent residents of the piace, and former 
pastors can easily imagine the inspiration 
brought to pastor and people of Trinity by 
the advent of such re-enforcements. More 
are yet to come. 

RETLAW. 








MAINE CONFERENCE. 


Lewiston District. 


South Paris. — Rev. T. Whiteside is on his 
third year, and he and his family are held in 
high esteem. The congregations are large, 
and the social meetings are well sustained. 
The Epworth League is active, and the Sun- 
day-school is in good condition. A recent 
quarterly meeting occasion was a season of 
special interest to the writer. The love-feast 
was one of the best of the quarter, and a large 
number partook of the sacrament. Among 
them was Brother Deering, father of William 
Deering, of Chicago. Bro. D. will be 94 years 
old if he lives a few weeks longer. For many 
years he bas been a tower of strength in our 
Methodism. Here we also met Sister Wight, 
an elect lady, widow of the late Rev. Marcus 
Wight. This place has suffered some business 
depression within the last few months, but 
they keep the salary up to former figures. 
Norway. — Rev. J. H. Roberts is serving 
his first year on this pleasant and prosper- 
ous charge. Rev. F. W. Smith, his prede- 
cessor, did some heroic work here on tem- 
poral and spiritual lines, and Bro. Roberts is 
pushing the work with his characteristic in- 
dustry, seal and ability. He has made 270 
pastoral calls, purchased 60 new singing- 
books, expended $50 in improving the par- 
sonage, baptized two, and received several 
into full connection. He has one of the best 
congregations and one of the most efficient Ep- 
worth Leagues on the district. Thirty dollars 
or more has already been subscribed for mis- 
sions. Brother Roberts is now enjoying a 
few days of well-earned rest, but there is to 
be no cessation of services. Sister Roberts 
and the little ones have a large place in the 
hearts of the people. 


Bethel. — Some are asking for the prayers 
of God’s people, and the hearts of the pastor 
and his wife are greatly encouraged. The 
pastor has secured eleven new subscribers to 
Zion's HERALD, and proposes to still push 
the canvass. Let other pastors follow his ex- 
ample! The new church enterprise is being 
pushed on with great carefulness and wisdom; 
and it 18 a case eminently worthy the prac- 
tical sympathy of all. Money, in any 
amounts, sent to the pastor, Rev. B. F. Fick- 
ett, will be promptly acknowledged. 

East North Yarmouth. — The work on this 
charge is increasing and full of interest. Re- 
cently 6 were received on probation. Chil- 
dren’s Day was duly observed. in the morn- 
ing the pastor preached to a large congrega- 
tion, and at the concerti ia the evening the 
house was more than full. The pastor, Rev. 
J. F. Keith, is full of courage and hope for 
auccess. 


West Bath. — Bro. Hoyle is supplying this 
charge and pursuing his studies at Kent's 
Hill. At one of the preaching places the 
congregation fully taxes the capacity of the 
hall, and on different parts of the charge 
souls are being saved. This young pastor 
finds himself among a kind, generous and 





Marriages. 


(Marriage Notices over a month old not inserted. } 
PARK — TRAINOR — In Boston, Aug. 10. by Rev 


Margaret Trainor, both of B 


moons — STAPLEFORD —In Somerville, Aug 
. 
Esther N. Stapleford. 


Joslin, all of Boston. 
Rev. 
Breslaw, both of Danvers. 
RUSSELL — FOSTER - 


by the same, Waiter J. Russell and Susie F. Fos 
ter, both of D. 


Barter, both of Cape Elizabeth. 


MARTIN — WILLARD — By the same. A 
of Cape Elizabeth. 


Charles Parkhurst, D.D., Albert H. Park and 


Rev. Daniel Richards, Wm. M. Moore and 


HILL — JOSLIN — In South Boston, “Jaly 28, by 
Kev. M. H. A. Evans, George H. Hill and Anna 


JONES — BRESLAW — In Danvers, Aug. 3, by 
L. W. Adams, Elmer F. Jones and Neliie 


In Tapleyville, Aug.1), 


LEE — BARTER — In Somth Pertland, Me.. July 
23, by Rev. T. F. Jones. Geo. T. Lee and Sadie L. | 
a te NY Pe nt the same, July > 
, Willlam H. Mansfield, o Jeering. and Mrs. | 1 i 
Frances A. McKinny, of Cape Elizabeth. Largest h Most Suecessil lll the World. 


J ug. 6, 
Joseph Martin and Wilhelmina H. Willard, both 








BOS TONe 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 6th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY fs thorough, com- 





widow of the late Perry B. Rider, ayved 50 years. 


RIDER — In Beachmont, Mass.. Aug. 10, Julia A. 


plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY embraces a Net of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, full of diligence and zeal. 

| THE DISCIPLI! 
| Includes valuable business 





2 is of the highest order and 








ess 





Business BMotic es. 


publications of the Methodist Book Concern 


READ the last column on the third page 
Every Week for announcements of the latest 


ons. 
THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origt- 
mality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 


tution of its kind is generally acknowk 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally b- 
cated and purposely constructed, 

SPECIAL COURSE, Shorthand, Tyne Writ- 
ang, Composition and Correspondence way be taken 


as a special course, 
* SITUATIONS fn Business Houses Mrnished 
its pupils complete the varied inducements to attend 





For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has 
used for children teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic. 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, 
five cents a bottle. 


been 


Twenty- 


this school. ; 

BUILDING, 68 Washington Street, Boston, 
Open daily after Aug. 22, from gtill2 0’ 
° PROSPLCTUS postiree. 








Dean’s Rheumatic Pills absolutely cure 
Rheumatism & Neuralgia. Entirely vegetavie.Safe. 


SPERLING GAMP-MERTING 





DR. STRONC’S 
SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs. N.Y. 


and recreation all the vear. 
Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, 
the roof, etc. 
Suites of room with private baths. 
quet, Lawn Tennis, etc. 


pleteness. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest |i" the afternoon. 


Open 
Fireplaces, Sun Parlor and Promenade on 


Cro- 
Massage, Electric- 
ity — all baths and all remedial appliances. 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the 
Annex unsurpassed in elegance and com- 


The Annual Meeting at Sterling Junction 
will begin with a prayer-mecting Monday 


forenoon, Aug.22. There will be preachine 
Boarding srrangemen 
are now completed and board can te obta'ncd 


for $4.00 per week during the season. Cler 
gymen $3.50 during Camp-meeting week 
Passes can be obtained by clergy men locate: 
upon the Boston and Maine and Old Co!on: 
systems by sending their names a few «aj+s 
previous to the meeting to Rev. J. W 
Lindsay, West Newton, Mass. 

The following resolution has been adoptec 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
LYNN DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 


AUG. 
7,a m, Salem, Wesley 20, Topsfield; 
Church; 21, am, Peabody; 
14, a m, Medford; 22, Bytield; 


18, Essex; 
19, Ipswich; meeting; 
SEPT. 

3, 4, am, Wakefield; 


4, eve, Lynn, Trinity C.; 16, Stoneham; 
6, Bos., Orient Heights; 
7, Malden, Centre Ca; 
8, ™ Swedish Ch.; 
9, Lynn, Maple St.; 21, - Wash'n 8t.; 
ll, am, East Saugus; 25, a m, Beverly; 

11, 3 p m, Maiden, Liuden 25, eve, Salem, Lafayett 


18, eve, 


9, p m, Swedish 23,eve, Boston, Saratog 
Church; St.; 


9, eve, Gloucester, Pros- 25, Lynn, Boston St.; 
pect St.; 


23-29, Asbury G’ve Camp- 
14, Lynn, Highland Ch.; 
4,3 p m, Saugus Centre; 15, Malden, Belmont Ch. 
18,a m, Lynn, St. Paul's; 


“ Common St.; 
20, New’p’t, People’s Ch. 


26, Medford, Wellington 


by the Trustees : — 


Resolved, that Dr. Geo. 8. Chadbourne, 
Presiding Elder of Boston District, be invited 
to co-operate with the Presiding Kider in 
chargein the meeting of this year, and we 
cordially invite the Pastors and Sorieties as 
ually represented at Lake View to attend the 
meeting as far as practical. 


CYRUS SPAULDING 


|MEN AND WOMEN 


Sec. 





in any part of the United States, 
out of employment and wishing 
to engage in an honorable and 


e 


Church; Street; 
1l, eve, Malden, M'plew'd; 29, Glouces’r, Bay View; profitable business, can tind Oc- 
13, Swampscott; 30, a Riverdale. * ‘ 
ocr. cupation by sending their address 
2,am, Lynn, South St.; 18, Revere, Crescent B.; t 
2, pm, Marblehead; 19, Melrose; 0 
2, eve, Lynn, Broadway; 20, Lyun, Si. Luke's; HUNT & EA TON, 
5, Chelsea, Mt. Belling- 21, Saugus, Cliftondale; . 
an; am, Winthrop; | Agents Methodist Book Concern, 
8, Gl. ucester, East. Ch.; 23, pm, Boston, Meridian f 
9,am, Rockport; St. 150 FaFTH AVE., N. Y, 


a 





— 


' 
¢ 3 . ‘ ; organized a Woman’s Home Missionary So- | devoted people. _ 11, Chelsea, Walnut St.; Church; * 
mpaign speeches, my Tapleyoiile. ee As the last communion, Foreign Missionary Society had charge of Moodus. — Rev. Wilbur C. Newell is giving aa The interest in the work is good and peop 12, North Andover; 27, Everett; } 
es to attend a mass Aug.7,2 were baptized and 3 were received |the afternoon service, and Clara M. Cush- excellent satisfaction in the pastorate of this ° : . —_—_— - - 13, Bradford: 28, Tapleyville; 
ean Party in 1852 1 seis B. | man made the address. The management of | church, His health improves steadily, and ae ire em 4, Middleton; 80, am, Andover, Baliard- 
Te cy . i i tulated é e are hoping to give our re rs a few 16,am, Reading; vale; 
ily were devoted Re- ; the camp-meeting ; to ~~ m - the return of full strength 1s now only a ques- words from each of the superannuates on the Ohurch Aegister. 16, pm, Wilmington; 30, eve, Law’ce, Parker St. | 
when the convention At a special conference of the preachers on securing sermons from rs. arkdurst, | tion of a little time and care, with the added 
| prohibition petition en 


Steele, Upham and Peck, and Bishop Foss. 
The opening sermon was preached on Mon- 


Lynn District held Monday, Aug. 7, at the 
call of Presiding Elder Kuowles, it was de- 


district soon. R. Brethren will see that, as in the first quarter, but 


little margin is left for changes. 


i f the Great Physician. 
ent before it. blessing of the y 


2 as devoted to every- 





I purpose four 





Niantic. — Rev. W. I. Ward, pastor. The 


Houte 


: HERALD CALENDAR. full quarters. When I have at command more 
erested as I have been termined to hold a fall Preachers’ Mecting on | day evening by Rev. Chas. Parkhurst,D. D., Crusaders have been holding revival meetings St. Johnsbury District. ehesthats Ceneestneeeintn Aug. 21-98 time and better knowledge, I shalt be able in my jtpape se | 
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tabernacle for lunch. The afternoon sessio 


opened with a praise service led by Rev. J. 
who also offered 
prayer. After a recitation by Lida Mansfield 
and reading of ‘‘Woman’s Hour’ by Miss 
Crafts, of New Jersey, the Asbury Gleaners 
reported through Miss Grace Alden, sister of 
After singing by the chil- 
dren, an interesting address was given by | preached the morning sermon. 
All present agree 
that no better meeting has ever boen held on 
* 


R. Wood, of Peabody, 


¢he first secretary. 
Miss Clara M. Cushman. 


the district. 





Springfield District. 


Laurel Park. — The camp-meeting will be- 


2|}2. Rev. G. W. Anderson preached in the 
evening from the text Isa. 32: 2. Several 
seekers were at the altar service which fol- 
lowed. Friday was Epworth League day. 
Robt. F. Raymond, esq., the district League 
president, led the consecration service at 8.15 
—a service of so much power that it was re- 
sumed at 1 o’clock. Rev. A. A. Kidder 
Rev. W. F. 
Davis preached in the afternoon, and Rev. 
J. I. Bartholomew inthe evening. The day 
was one of increasing power. Many bowed 


at the altar seeking a higher spiritual life, 
and several penitents sought and found the 
Saviour. 1. 








and the social feature predominates to a 
large extent. The net proceeds were very 
satisfactory tothe church. The pastor, Rev. 
8S. F. Johnson, reports his missionary collec- 
tion taken, amounting io $100. 

Rwwerside and Drownville. — The pastor, 
Rev. John S. Bell, speaks encouragingly of 
his work. At Drownville seven persons have 
within a short time asked for the prayers of 
the people. The spiritual state of the 
church has greatly improved. At Riverside 
one has been received by letter. From three 
to four sermons every Sunday, beside at- 
tending two Sunday-schools, are expected of 
this charge. 


gin on the 22d. Rev. E. Hodge, of Green- 


Pawtucket, Thomson OChurch.—On Aug. 


ing at 1 p.m.; district stewards’ meeting, 
Thursday, Sept.1,at 1 p.m. The railroads 
will give usual reduced rates. For board, 
lodging, and cottages to rent, correspond with 
Rev. L. Dodd, Lyndon. F. 





Montpelier District. 


The congregations are steadily increasing at 
Waterbury Centre, upwards of a hundred be- 
ing present the first Sunday in August. Pas- 
tor Chrystie frequently gives a ‘‘ chalk talk ”” 
to the children. 

The mid-year meeting of the board of ex- 
amination will be held at Montpelier the week 
beginning October 9. The executive commit- 








nack, W. A. Dickson, A. C. Dutton, Nettle H. 
Debeck. J. K. Greene, H. E. Gifford, M.M. Grout. 


A. H. Honey. P.T. Martin, D. H. Muller, G. N. 
Masse, B. E. Marble. F.T. Pomeroy, G. H. Price. 
W.H.Ralph. W.J.Smith, Mrs. E. Salisbury, C. 


L. Smith, E. O. Smith, Cyrus Spaulding. E. W. 


Virgin. Gerry Walker. 





HARBOR EXCURSION OF THE EPWORTH 
LEAGUE CHAPTERS,— The enterprising League 
of the Everett Church announces a moonlight ex- 
cursion, Thursday evening, Sept. 1,on the steamer 
**New York,” leaving Commercial Wharf at 7.30. 
Tickets, at 50 cents each, may be had of Whipple & 
Beale, Room 26, 36 Bromfield St., of the Commit- 
tee, and at the wharf before sailing. This Chapter 
so successfully conducted its similar trip, Aug. 3, 
as to be urged to provide this delightful sail. The 
Chapter is working hard to assist in building the 


DEC. 

N. Augusta, 10, ll, am; 
Gardiner, 4, p m, 5; Ilalioweil, ll, p m, 12; 
Richmond, 6; Skowhegan, 17, 18, a m; 

Norridgewock, 18, p m, 19. 
J.B. LAPHAM, P. E. 


Augusta, 3,4,a m; 
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Wesleyan Bullding, Boston 


The Laymen’s Day promises to be one of tee have arranged an attractive program and 





yorld, as well as purest and —— 
new church, and deserves liberal patronage in this ae vile P storia 
y at the present mo- field, will preach the opening sermon. Wed-| | ie interesting features of the Martha's 7, the pastor, Rev. J. H. Newland, received | expecta full attendance. Let every candidate | erort to increase its buflding fund. All members o Se ee cae seen SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
lion. In Sidney the nesday will be Epworth League day. Pre- Vineyard camp-meeting. In the forenoon of a fine class of seven young men and women | end examiner be fully prepared for his du-| of young people’s societies are particularly in- Tolict soap, and the caly pre- | Per Year, Postage Pre-paid, *2.50 
7 ° ventive of facial and 
various bodies have siding Elder ager i — a Friday, Aug. 26, Hon. Thos. H. Murray, of “ full — = ™ ties. vited. baby ORE... vps Cpe yt aptetetens end Ghats wihows, $1 50 
conference, in which to young people, an 88 aven urch, East Providence. — Rev. 


Rev. E. E. Roynolds, of Williamstown, 
seems to be in great demand for sermons at 
camp-meetings, having been engaged for at 
least three such meetings. His own people 


Clearfield, Pa., will lecture in the tabernacle 
on “The Heroism of St. Paul.” Judge 
Murray has rare gifts as a public speaker 
and was one of the ablest representatives of 


fammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
minor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all other ekin 
and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the worid. 
Potter Drve anp Cuem. Corp., Boston. 


by five of the young preachers of the district. 
Editor Parkhurst of Zion's Hgratp will 
preach on Friday. 


actically unanimous 
lesirable, and that in 
) Various Methodist 


NOTICE, — The 20th anniversary of the W. F. 
M. 8. will be held on Sunday afternoon next, at 
Asbury Grove. Mrs. Dr. William Butler will de- 
liver the address. 


Date of Payments. 


The name of each subscriber is printed on the 
paper sent every week, and the date fi r “ 
yebhhh 


L. G. Horton, the pastor, baptized 3 persons 
and received 2 into full membership on the 
first Sunday of August. 








the name indicates the year and month v 
‘ , : : ingl iative of his pulpit ef- 4a” All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair”’ free. so Lt te Goce nak etezcopene “ “an 
identical. The name Belchertown, — ogee G. ag fe poe the laity in the last two General Conferences.| Harris Avenue, Providence.—On Aug. 8, “a — ngly apprec pulp eupiieaan camara. a. payments ma ; 
teed wiih geet ensues Si wer. ’ Principal J. W. V. Rich, of the Woonsocket | the pastor, Rev. J. A. Rood, started on a five : Members of the Worcester and Vicinity Preach- HOW MY BACK ACHES! 
2 have been increased $150. High School, will speak in the afternoon on | weeks’ cruise. He is to sail in his yacht| It has been announced that Dr. and Mrs. | ers’ Meeting will please take notice that the date : 1{Discontinuances. 


Bondeville.—An effort is being made to 
raise funds to repair the church. Rev. J. A. 


i a piece of stiff pape ‘Individual Heroism.”’ Mr. Rich is well 


| ever after tend to 


Back Ache, Kidney Pains, and Weak. 
through Narragansett Bay, touching at Fall| E. W. Parker, of Moradabad, India, will be | ot the next meeting, to be held in Grace Church, ness, Soreness, ames Strains, 


Papers are continued until there is aspecitie orees 











i > » » by d 
known for his vigor of thought and force of | River, Newport and other places, thence out- | atthe Northfield Camp-ground, Sunday, Aug. bee pit a aa ae 5, as announced on the A, ond os ay os irene t cote =~ = fn entil all arrearages are paid, a 1 
. It is so with the Day is the pastor. expression. These.two addresses cannot fail} side on Long Island Sound. 23. Their presence ought to bea great inspi- H. G. BUCKINGHAM. # only pain-killing strengthening plaster. Subscribers wishing to stop ® paper, or change 
i i , Should o e th 
@ too active in a cer- South Athol. —The church here is to be re- | to bring an inspiration to service upon those] 57 noite Camp meeting. — This camp-| ation, and will doubtless attract a large pens pipe RAG ey fy 
: residual force after paired. Rev. O. R. Miller is absent in Ohio. | who may have the privilege of hearing them. crowd. 


meeting, under the charge of Presiding Elder 
Benton, is held on the grounds of the Amer- 
ican Millenarian Association. The services 
began Aug. 1 and closed Aug. 5. The at- 
tendance was in advance of last year, the 


sent, and the one to which they wish it +: #1 


Remittances 


May be made by Money Geter Kya-em se OF OX- 
press), Bank check or Draft. ben neither of 


sposes the ganglia to 
ie order of action as 
| strengthens until it 
-fixed in the brain- 


The committee on religious services at the 
Martha’s Vineyard camp-meeting have pro- 
vided a very attractive program for their Ep- 
worth League day, which occurs Tuesday, 


There was an unusual family gathering at THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY, 


Chelsea the first day of August. The occa- OR 


sion wae the ninetieth birthday of Mrs. Har- Equality” in the Dealings of God 
vey Roberts, mother of Revs. H. F. and W. . 


Savoy. — Four joined on probation at a re- 
cent communion, Rev. Alfred Evans, pastor. 
One hundred books for the library have been 
received from Morristown, N. J. 


with Men ans aa procured, send money by a Regic- 
yu want to destroy & Aug. 23. Rev. J. H. Colenan, D. D., pastor) j.roast being on Wednesday, the Epworth | N. Roberts, of the Vermont Conference. The TV : vee . 
R ul. —F h baptized recent- : g & y> P . BY REV. LORENZO WHITE. 
Mill the man. Gunso a ly pooner nen nh rg John Von | ** Fifth Avenue, Troy, will give popes League day. The addresses on this occasion aoe — oe - — oh gle e usness , Published by Hunt & katon, New York. Correspondence. 
rithout struggle after } Bast, a student, is supplying the church here, of the forenoon. The afternoon w 0C- | were highly commended to your correspond- | Children, all of whom pe 
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’ formation is better 


for publication, unless solicited by the Edito 


Articles will be returned to the writers when '!+ 
request is made to do 680, and the requis! 
amount of stamps are encl 


Advertising. : 


ZION’S HERALD Is the oldest Methodist paper |! 
the world — and for advertisers is one of ') « 
best mediums that can be employed for S: » 
England. It has probably 80,000 readers '! 
ucated Christian homes. Cards with adv: 1! 
rates sent on application. 


cupied by a symposium on “ The Influence 
of the Lesgue—Actoal and Ideal — upon 
the General Life uf the Church.” This topic 
will be discussed by the three district presi- 
dents of the New England Southern Confer- 
ence — Revs. L. G. Horton and W. I. Ward, 
und Kobt. F. Raymond, esq. In the evening 
Dr. F. D. Blakeslee, of East Greenwich 
Academy, will speak upon “ Intellectual 
Culture,” and Bishop Foss upon “ Spiritual 
Culture.” The feast which bas been provid- 
ed should draw large numbers of the mem- 
bers and friends of the League to this charm- 
ing city of cottages by the seaside. 


again in the old homestead which has been 
occupied by the parents since their marriage 
fifty-eight years ago. The gathering wasa 
complete surprise to the aged couple, but none 
the less enjoyed. Life-long members of the 
Congregational Church, they have given two 
valiant sons to the Methodist ministry. Such 
a good old age — Mr. Roberts being in his 
eighty-fifth year — euch vigof of body and 
mind, so large and unbroken a circle of chil- 
dren, present a very unusual combination of 
circumstances. 

The work at Groton is moving on pleasant- 
ly and aggressively. As a special aid to 
missionary enthusiasm an excellent address 
was delivered on a recent Sunday by Rev. J. 
J. Lucas, of the Presbyterian mission of 


ent. The outside talent for the camp-meet- 
ing, secured by the president, rendered ex- 
cellent service. Dr. 8. F. Upham took for 
his theme, ‘‘The Walk to Emmaus.”’ Dr. 
Charles Parkhurst, editor of Zion's Her- 
ALD, took the account of ‘‘ Christ’s Healing 
the Paralytic’’ for his subject; and Bishop 
C. D. Foss spoke from the words, ‘‘ Bear ye 
one another's burdens, and so fulfill the law 
of Christ.”” The other preachers and speak- 
ers were Revs. E. W. Goodier, C. E. Beals, 
W. P. Buck, A. B. Williams, W. J. Yates, 
Hon. R. S. Douglass, Revs. E. F. Studley, 
H. A. Ridgway, J. 8. Wadsworth, J. F. 

Bishop Goodsell, Dr. E. K. Young and Dr, | Cooper and J. E. Hawkins. Sister Pettis, a 
J. O. Peck are announced to preach at Cot highly-esteemed member of Chestnut St., 
tage City next Sunday. * | took charge of the noon-day prayer-meeting. 


also Blandford and North Blandford. 
Shelburne Falls. — Mr. Noon, son of Rev. 
Samuel Noon, a graduate from ‘* Wesleyan,” 
has been licensed to preach. 
Springfield, Trinity. — Rev. Wallace Mac- 
Mullen returned to his pulpit on Aug. 7, after 
® vacation of fourSundays. Rev. Charles F. 
Rice, of Leominster, Prof. Wm. North Rice, 
Presiding Elder Thorndike and Rev. Joseph 
Scott supplied in his absence. 
Grace. — Rev. F. H. Knight has returned 
from a month passed in New Hampshire. 
St. Luke’s. —Rev. L. H. Dorchester is 
spending a month on Cape Cod. 
Asbury. — Rev. C. A. Littlefield is away 
fortwo Sundays. Rev. 1. S. Yerks, of East 


Opinions of Leaders in Thought, after examining 
the work in manuscript: — 

From Bishop R.%8. Foster: “The reading tm- 
pressed me that the discussion was one of great 
thoroughness and marked originality. I believe 
its publication will be a real contribation to the- 
ological and philosophical thought.” 

From President E. B. ANDREWS, D. D., LL. D., 
of Brown University, Providence, R.1.: “ The 
subject is immensely interesting and important. 
You have made it clear that only upon your view 
can a mind at once devout and thoughtful justify 
the ways of God to men. The style and method 
leave nothing to be desired.” 
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She Family. 


LIFE’S MINSTRELSY. 
REV. MARK TRAFTON, D. D. 


A morning lay in childhood’s hours, 
Prelude of my first opening day, 

The theme was one of budding powers, 
The opening of my part to play. 


Then more distinctly on mine ears 
Hope swept the wires with bolder hand, 
When youth’s gay gardens then appear, 
And pleasure leads the festive band. 


Soft as the summer's zephyrs seem, 
Love's magic lute I turned to hear; 
Entranced, I list to ‘‘ love’s young dream,”’ 
All Eden’s pleasures then appear. 


Now changed the key — a minor tone, 
So sad from out the gathering gloom; 
And slow I tread my beat alone, 
I miss those voices in my room. 


Anon a martial strain I hear, 
Of blaring trump and rolling drum; 
Life’s sterner conflict presses near, 
The hour for action now is come. 


Tis evening now; life’s sun declines — 
Or well or ill the task is shown; 

From the horizon’s sea-bound lines 
My dull ear takes the mournful tone. 


From that unsailed, mysterious sea 
I hear the wintry billows boom, 
They shake my heart — they are to me 
The echoes from the closing tomb. 


Yet midst these oft-conflicting strains 
Harmonious minstrelsy I hear; 

Triumphant songs on heavenly plains 
Cheer my sad heart and charm mine ear. 


August 1, 1892 — 82d Birthday. 





COME! 

My sweetheart! my loveling! you darkened all the 
wane We my silent dwelling your footsteps turned 
The aaen ton dark as midnight, the noonday sad as 


dawn, 
The milkwhite daisies drooped their heads along the 
dewy lawn. 


My darling! my dearest! I sought the garden round, 

But never in a blossom your precious face I found; | 

No rose was red beside your lips, no lily like your 
throat, 

No sound or thrilling of your voice in any thrush’s 
note. 


Ah! —_ is like your eyes, dear? gray sparkles of 
the sea 

So clear and crystal shining their beryl glances be; 

And where is any flower of all that any may compare 

With the softly dancing glitter of the sunshine in 
your hair? 


Alone through lingering daytime I listen for your 
eet, 

Those springing steps no longer along the pathway 
at. 


I hear the dewdrops rustle in the branches overhead, 
But home and you together for many a day have fled. 


My life is sad and weary, too dark with want and 
pain, 

But your dear eyes would bring its light and gladness 
back again. 

My soul is tired of desert sands bereft of cheer and 


alm, 
For you were like the diamond spring beneath its 
lonely paim. 


Come back, come back, my darling! Across the 
spaces hear! 

Come light this night of grief and gloom, my Hesper 
shining clear! e 


Not long have I to linger, not long to call or cry, 
Come back, my treasure! come, my heart, and bless 
me e’er I die! 


— Rosz Terry Cooxs, in Independent. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


Pity and need 
Make all flesh kin. There is no caste in blood, 
Which runneth of one hue, no caste in tears 
Which trickle salt with all. 


— Edwin Arnold. 


Prayer is ever profitable; at night it is our 
covering, in the daytime it is our armor. 
Prayer is the key to unlock the day, and the 
bolt to shut in the night. Prayer sanctifies 
all our actions. — Anon. 


Suppose the furnace be heated seven times 
hotter? yet God can make the sufferer seventy 
times happier. Those who are here crossed 
for well-doing, shall hereafter be crowned 
with the well-dying. There are none more 
welcome to the spiritual Canaan than those 
who swim to it through the Red Sea of their 
own blood. — William Secker. 


You know as well as I do— better a great 
deal, for it is yourself that is in question — 
that at each time when your heart and con- 
science have been brought in contact with the 
offer of salvation through faith in Jesus Christ, 
if you had liked you could have opened the 
door and welcomed His entrance. And you 
know that nobody and nothing kept it fast 
except only yourself. ‘' Ye will not come to 
Me,”’ said Christ, ‘* that ye might have life.” 
Men, indeed, do pile up such mountains of 
rubbish against the door that it cannot be 
opened, but it was they that put it there; 
and they are responsible if the hinges are so 
rusty that they will not move, or the doorway 
is so Clogged that there is no room for it to 
keep open. Jesus Christ knocks, but Jesus 
Christ cannot break the door open. It lies in 
your hands to decide whether you will take 
or whether you will reject that which He 
brings. — Alexander Maclaren. 


Go with me, Lord, into that mystic land 
Peopled with shadows all to me unknown; 

Thou know’st the danger, Lord, on every hand; 
What do I know? I dare not go alone. 


Friendship can enter not into the tomb, 
Nanught of the struggle can affection know; 
So far, no farther into that dark gloom 
Can they proceed, but Thou, Lord, Thou canst go. 


Thou know’st the slippery paths where I might fall, 
Thou know’ st the evil ones who linger there; 
Hast thou not met and overcome them all? 
This I remember, and shall not despair. 


Then when the even comes, O stay with me! 

Be Thou my friend, companion, and my guide; 
I shall not fear to cross the narrow sea 

If Thou go with me to the other side. 


— Rev. J. P. Hutchinson. 


. 

Troubled child of God, go look at that 
most —— scene in that Jewish jail. 
Look at it until you get ashamed of many a 
peevish nee gy | you have uttered, and 
many & worry that has driven all sleep from 
your own eyes. Learn from it how to trust 
God, and in the darkest hour. Peter was 
simply practicing the same grace that his 
brother Paul did afterward, when from his 
prison in Rome he wrote to his son Timothy: 
‘**T know whom I have trusted, and am per- 
suaded that He is able to keep that which I 
have committed to Him until thatday.” Paul 
knew that his martyrdom was just at hand, 
but he had made Jesus Christ his trustee, 
and he felt no more uneasiness than he did 
about the rising of tomorrow’s sun. Both 
these men were just what you profess to be, 
no more and no less; they were Christ’s men. 
They had no more promises than you have, 
and no other arm to rely on than you have. 
The watchword of their brave, fearless, com- 
posed, and compacted lives was, ‘“*I will 
trust!” That gave them such calm and de- 
lightful peace. 

In this world, so full of difficulties and 
diseases and disasters, there are a great many 
anxieties that make people lie awake. ‘‘ To- 
morrow morning I will go and draw that 
money out of that bank,” says the uneasy 
merchant, who has heard some suspicions 








of the bank’s solvency. Distrust of our fel- 
low creature’s honesty or fidelity is sad 
enough, but a Christian’s distrust of his 
Saviour and his almighty Friend is a sin that 
brings its own punishment. Half of the 
misery of life comes from this very sin. 
There was a world of truth in the remark of 
the simple-hearted nurse to the mother who 
was worrying over her sick child: ‘* Ma’am, 
don’t worry ; you just trust God ; He’s tedious, 
but He’s sure.’”’ — Theodore Cuyler, D. D. 


Oar religion is poor and useless unless it 
enters into the smallest details of private life, 
and reminds us of our plain duty in our daily 
intercourse with the world. What we need, 
above all else, is moral courage and manly 
self-respect,— courage to be rather than to 
seem, courage to resist the temptation to fraud 
and sham, and not pretend to be any 
richer or finer or wiser or better than we 
really are. What we need are men so high- 
minded and conscientious that they can pre- 
serve their own integrity against the vain 
seductions of society and the foolish solicita- 
tions of friends. And we need women who 
are sO pure, modest, and self-poseessed that 
the faghionable world has no bribe to offer 
them — women who have no appearances to 
keep up except the simple desire to be true to 
themselves, and cultivate the gifts of a Chris- 
tian character; women who would rather 
practice the closest economy than (by their 
waste and extravagance) run their husbands 
into debt; women whose native dignity and 
sweetness make them the real queens of soci- 
ety, or, what is better still, the guardian 
angels and noble, presiding geniuses of their 
own homes; women who have nothing to con- 
ceal, and so can look the world bravely in the 
face, and say: ‘* My income is so mucha year, 
and [ don’t care who knows it: it will not 
allow me to live beyond a certain rate, nor 
to dress beyond a certain style, nor to enter- 
tain except in a modest way. My first duty 
is to my home, to those whom God has placed 
with me there, and to such means of egelf- 
culture as are there within my reach. Be- 
yond this I do not aspire; and if the gay, 
proud, luxurious world chooses to look in up- 
on us, it must take us just as we are, without 
any pretences of any kind.” Yes, women are 
needed — pure-minded, noble, gracious, dig- 
nified women — more than men, to effect this 
reformation. — Rev. George W. Cutter. 





PETUNIAS. 


N. A. M. ROE. 


SUPPOSE her name was Margaret, but I 

never heard her called anything but 

Margit, and, in fact, she told me that was her 
name. 

I was a teacher in the South End mission 
school, and she was in my class. There were 
ten children who came regularly, and who, 
though they were restless and very uneasy, 
behaved as well as could be expected of girls 
none of whom were over ten years of age ex- 
cept Margit; and she — well, she was rest- 
less and uneasy put together and doubled. 
She could not remain a minute in one posi- 
tion, and even if her body was quiet, her 
hands were trying to find a sensitive spot on 
the girl next her that she might tickle her, 
or she was slyly pinching somebody or whis- 
pering some funny nonsense to make every- 
body laugh; and if she succeeded in bring- 
ing asmile to the teacher’s face, then she 
had accomplished a great thing. In the art 
of making faces she was truly an expert, and 
she with the boy who sat across the aisle 
kept up the pastime all through the hour. I 
will say that Margit could outdo the boy. 

I liked the girl. Her face was black, and 
the funny little pigtails stood out all 
over her head, yet they were always nicely 
braided and showed signs of having been 
carefully tended by their small owner. Her 
eyes black, and with that peculiar shine 
never seen in the eyes of white people, 
winked and snapped and sparkled, and it 
was with the greatest effort that I could keep 
my own eyes from staying fixed on her. I 
was afraid I should lose the next expression 
they might take on. 

I never liked monotonous people — I mean 
the kind that when they open their mouths 
you instinctively begin to think ahead, and 
know just what they will say, and they al- 
ways say just what you thought they would. 
Margit was not monotonous. 

In spite of her giving no attention to the 
lessons, I found that she took in some of the 
talk, for one day when I remonstrated with 
her for her unquiet ways, she put her head 
on one side and said very solemnly, ‘‘ Mis’ 
Gra’m,don’ ye ’member dat tex’ what we had 
long time ’go ’bout she don’ what she cud, 
huh? Wal, I ben tinkin’ bout dat tex’ lots, 
an’ I s’pose I don’ tings sense what I ain’t 
tought ob ‘fore. I’se boun’ ter do all I ken 
ter keep tings libely, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ ter 
hab dat Joe Sulley git *head er me makin’ 
faces. I tell yer I jes practizes all de tim’, 
an’ I’low he won’t. I jes keeps tinking; and 
I ken git up more ructions dan I ken cyary 
out.” 

I had to laugh at the way she had put in 
practice the text, ‘‘ She hath done what she 
could,” and I tried to tell her it was meant 
to apply to the good we could do, and 
wouldn’t she try and think of something 
good to do, and do-the best she could at 
that? 

‘6 ’clar, Mis’ Gra’m, I has ter larf when 
ye tink ob me—me doin’ sumfin’ good. I 
*clar ter Halifax, granny she says I’se gwine 
straight ter de bad place, an’ you say I better 
do somfin’ good. I’low dey don’ let no good 
sort ob folks in down dar. Ef I do go dar, I 
do de bes’ I ken ter keep de debble’s har 
pulled out ob de kinks,’’ and she began to 
dance up and down and make motions with 
her hands to show me how she would do it. 

Must I be discouraged? I knew there was 
a soul behind those brilliant eyes; and then 
those efforts so powerfully put forth for evil 
now —if I could get them as earnestly used 
for good, what a gain it would be! I thought 
of it all the way home, and tried to devise 
some way of bringing it about. 

The next Sunday I was in a quandary, for 
my nurse girl had suddenly departed to care 
for her mother who was sick, and I had no 
one to leave baby Ruth with. How could I go 
to my class? Tom couldn’t take care of her, 
for he was to speak at a temperance meeting 
in the Y. M. C. A. hall, and Mary the cook 
had her hands full just at that time, and be- 
sides she didn’t know anything about Amer- 
ican babies. She could look after her if she 
had worn only one garment and no shoes and 
stockings, and could run wild as she said her 
own little brothers and sisters did at home. 

Tom said, ‘“ Take Ruth with you.” 

“Take a two-year-old baby to church! 
She never would sit still, and besides *» —— 

** Well, I have heard you say that all the 
members of your class were not the most 
quiet creatures in the world.” 

He was thinking of Margit, and when I 





thought of her I wondered if Ruth wouldn't 
keep as still as she ever did. Perhaps Ruthie 
would be afraid of her black face and queer 
ways and cry, and then what should I do? 

I saw no other way, and so I took Tom’s 
advice and made her ready, and she looked so 
pretty that I was very proud of her as I 
placed her beside me and tried to give my 
mind to the Scripture reading and prayer 
without wondering between every word what 
I should do if she should misbehave. 

All went well for a short time, but Ruth 
got tired, and when I told her to sit still she 
began to cry, and I had to stop and pet her 
and wipe away her tears. Then Margit came 
to my aid and said, ‘‘ Ye don’ gib her ter me, 
Mis’ Gra’m, an’ I tak’ kyar ob her twill yer 
teach de lesson. I'd lak ter reel wal.” 

I hesitated, but Ruth settled it for me, for 
when Margit showed her a great hole in one 
side of her dress, presumably made for a 
pocket, Ruth put up both arms and laid them 
around the black neck, and a look of happi- 
ness settled on her face that told me I should 
have no further trouble during that session. 

Margit set the baby in her place and took 
the cricket at her feet, and proceeded to 
empty that pocket for her benefit. There 
were strings of peanut shells and a dirty card 
with a cat’s head on it, a cigarette box which 
she showed baby how to open, and I judge 
she had all the treasures of the street even to 
a piece of tobacco which she had carefully 
rolled up in a paper and which she told me 
afterwards she was saving te carry home to 
granny. 

When the session was over, Ruth insisted 
on going with Margit, and all my persuasions 
could not change her mind, so Margit walked 
home with us. Then she must go in with 
baby and see her playthings, and, tired as I 
was, I was glad to have her look after her 
while I got a little nap. 

She told me about her home as we walked. 
‘*T lib wid granny, an’ she gits drunk, an’ I 
gits chucked out, an’ den I goes an’ sleeps 
whar I ken fin’ er place, an’ sometimes I has 
ter stay out two nights caus’ she keeps it up 
so’t I’se ’fraid ter go home. I tried ter sell 
frowers, but dey don’ tink I’se ’nough lak de 
angel ob spring, an’ dey won’t buy. I’se tried 
ter sell papers, but de boys dey’s alwuz e 
arskin’ ef de printer man tipped his ink onter 
me ‘stead ob onter de paper? My! didn’ I 
cuff dat feller so’t he membered it!’ and she 
doubled up her tiny fists and looked so fierce 
that Ruth put up her lips and began to cry, 
and Margit had to find a smile to reassure her. 
‘*T tell yer, Mis’ Gra’m, I don’ what I cud dat 
time.” 

Days went by, and I found no one to take 
the vacant place in caring for my baby. The 
long hot days of summer were close at hand, 
and I, never very strong, felt less robust than 
usual this year. I stayed out of doors all I 
could with Ruth, for she too felt the heat, 
and together we spent hours in the hammock 
and the arbor, and together we tried to keep 
the weeds out of my beloved petunia beds. 
These beds were my pride. They extended 
from the front gate on both sides of the walk 
around to the back door, and such a wilder- 
ness of bloom as they presented fully repaid 
the planting and weeding that we had done. 
Tom said they came next to Ruth in my heart; 
and though [ think he hardly believed what 
he said when he made the remark, I know I 
have gone to drive out a stray dog, and I have 
scolded the butcher’s boy for leaving the gate 
open, and I have walked back a whole block 
on my way down town to be sure that I 
latched the gate as I passed through. 

I had not been to the mission for three 
Sundays, and [I wondered what the class 
would do, but one day the pastor called and 
said that a lady from a new family just moved 
in had expressed a wish to help in the school, 
and he had allowed her to take my place. 
‘* But you are to come as soon as you are able, 
for the children miss you, and Margit asks 
for you every Sunday.” 

About 8 o’clock one night the door bell 
rang, and I hurried out to see who might want 
to come in at that hour, and was much sur- 
prised to find Margit standing on the porch. 
She began at once to tell me her story : — 

‘¢*Oh, Mis’ Gra’m, I don’ had nowhar else 
ter go at, an’ I’se don’ de bes’ I cud ter fin’ 
some place for ter stay, but granny she got 
off on ’er spree an’ dey tuk ‘er ter de jail whar 
dey keeps em good an’ dey kyarn help dey 
selves, an’ I ben stayin’ wid Mis’ Smif, and 
she’s on a tar, an’ she druv me out, an’ [ ain’t 
nowhar to go, an’’s long ’s I don’ de bes’ I 
cud, I tought p’raps I’d com’ ter you, an’ you 
—might I sleep on dis yer p’arza ter night, 
an’ 1 won’t make no noise, an’ I tell de p'lice 
dat you tole me [ cud?” 

The bright, black, wistful eyes were search- 
ing my face to find there the answer to her 
question if possible. What should I do with 
her if I took herin? She had just come from 
the lowest part of the city. I feared disease, 
and there was Ruth. Was it my duty, or 
should I let her sleep on the porch as she had 
requested ? 

‘*T cannot let you use the porch for a bed- 
room, but if you will make your own bed, 
you may come in and stay over night. I am 
tuo tired and sick to help you, but I can tell 
you where the quilts are.” 

The eyes shone and sparkled. ‘' Does yer 
mean dat I ken stay in de house, and not hab 
a p’lice ter dribe me off and say, ‘Clar out 0’ 
hyar, yer brack trash!’ Does yer mean Gat?” 

She set up the cot bed in the room leading 
oft the dining room, and got out the sheets 
and quilts and made it, as if she had been 
familiar with my house and my ways all her 
life. Ruth awoke and cried for water, and 
Margit ran to get it for her, and Ruth — why, 
she sat up in bed and hugged her and said in 
her sweet way, ‘‘ I so glad, Margit.” 


In the morning Margit dressed Ruth and 
got her breakfast, for I was too sick to care 
whether she had any or not. I think when 
Tom said, just before he went down town, 
‘* You’d better keep Margit here till you feel 
better, she seems to like Ruth and Ruth likes 
her. I guess she is honest, and I think it is 
the best you can do for the present,” I felt 
as if all care rolled from my shoulders, for I 
had felt a little worried as to what he would 
think about my taking a street child into the 
house; and now how relieved I was, to hear 
him speak so kindly of her! I cried, and Tom, 
who can’t bear tears, kissed me and got away 
as quickly as he could. 


So Margit stayed, and I could find no fault, 
and when I praised her she only said, ‘* I’se 
doin’ de bes’ I ken, Mis’ Gra’m. Ye tole me 
de verse, an’ I’se doin’ ’cordin’.” 

She was to stay till granny came back, but 


one day granny died, and so she stayed on. 
She loved the flowers, and watered and tended 
them with as much care as ever I had be- 
stowed upon them. She loved Ruth, and 
amused her for hours at a time, and, in fact, 
the two were never far apart. 

A year went by, and we had all learned to 
depend on Margit. She took almost the 
whole care of Ruth, who was now three years 
old; she bathed my head when it seemed as if 
any touch but the lightest would drive me 
frantic; she went on errands for Tom; she 
cleaned the silver for the cook; and, in fact, 
the house without Margit would be a lone- 
some place. ‘Tom often made remarks about 
angels unawares. Withall her cares she ever 
seemed to have one eye on those petunia beds, 
and appeared to be always on hand if any in- 
truder needed to be driven out. 

Alas! those beds cost me my Margit! 

One day she was sitting with Ruth in the 
arbor, and I sat at the window of my room 
wondering if I could put the ribbons on 
Ruth’s dress, or if I had better read till it 
grew cooler, when I saw that the gate was 
swinging half-way open, and thought lazily 
that the grocer’s boy hsd not latched it. As 
I looked, I started up frightened and lost for 
the moment to everything else, for through 
the swinging gate came the biggest New- 
foundland dog I had ever seen, and my heart 
stopped its beating — for from his mouth 
dropped foam. I could not stir. As a flash it 
came to my mind that Ruth and Margit were 
in the arbor; but I could not call to warn 
them. Down the path he went, then through 
the bed on the right, making a wide place of 
crushed blossoms, and then further down and 
crossed the left-hand bed, and then — how 
shall I tell it? [wrung my hands. Out from 
the arbor dashed Margit. ‘‘ Hyar, yo’ mis- 
er’ble dog, yer clar out o’ dem ’tunia beds!” 
Then I caught a glimpse of Ruth as she tod- 
dled out after Margit, and then Margit and 
the dog were one black heap ali together in 
one of tke beds. I kept trying to pray, ‘*O 
God, help! help!” and it seemed as if my 
prayer was answered, for over the fence came 
two or three policemen, and there were shots 
—and I fainted, for I could look no longer. 

They carried Margit in, but we knew, even 
before the doctor told us, that there was no 
hope. She was so torn and so exhausted that 
she could live but a few hours at most. We 
did all we could, but she could not stay. 
Ruth curled up in a little white bundle on the 
pillow by Margit and cried with long, quiet 
sobs, and by and by fell asleep; and when she 
waked, Margit had fallen asleep too. 

Tom came and wept as he thanked her for 
her brave deed, for he could not help think- 
ing that it might have been Ruth or I whom 
the dog would have attacked had not Margit 
been there. Her eyes shone as she listened, 
and then she turned to me and wanted me to 
tell her about ‘‘de verse,” and I did, and 
when I had finished she only said, ‘*‘ I’se don’ 
*cordin’.”’ 

The pastor took for his text, ‘‘She hath 
done what she could,” and when the coffin 
was carried out from the mission room every 
pupil followed it, and at the grave every one 
threw in a bunch of petunias, for we had 
stripped the beds of every blossom. And 
now, even as the sweet breath of those flowers 
rose from her open grave, so may the fra- 
grance of Margit’s life bless those with whom 
she was associated, and lead them to do, as 
she did, all that is possible for good! 

Though only a waif from the city slums, 
what nobler example can I hold up to my 
little Ruth or to the girls of her class, to 

whom I will try more faithfully to teach the 
great truths of life here and hereafter? 

How many whose advantages have been far 
greater than were Margit’s can say at the end 
that they have done the best they could? 





OUR ONLY DAY. 


Were this our only day, 
Did not our yesterdays and morrows give 
To hope and memory their interplay, 
How should we bear to live? 


Not merely what we are, 
But what we were and what we are to be, 
Make up our life — the far days each a star, 
The near days nebule. 


At once would love forget 
Its keen pursuits and coy delays of bliss, 
And its delicious pangs of fond regret, 
Were there no day but this. 


And who, to win a friend, 
Would to the secrets of his heart invite 
A fellowship that should begin and end 

Between a night and night? 


Who, too, would pause to prate 

Of insult, or remember slight or scorn, 

Who would this night lie down to sleep with hate, 
Were there to be no morn? 


Who would take heed to wrong, 

To misery’s complaint or pity’s call, 

The long wail of the weak against the strong, 
If this one day were all? 


And what were wealth with shame, 
The vanity of office, pride of caste, 
The winy sparkle of the bubbie fame, 

It this day were the last? 


Ay, what were all days worth, 
Were there no looking backward or before — 
If every human life that drops to earth 
Were lost for evermore? 


But each day is a link 
Of days that pass and never pass away; 
For memory and hope — to live, to think — 
Each is our only day. 


— Coates Kinney, in Harper's Magazine. 





THE SUMMER TEST. 


HE summers test wisdom. That man who is 

able to control appetite, inclination, and habit 
of mind and body so that he does not increase his 
physical discomfort is a wise man. 

We live in an atmosphere that for the greater part 
of the year increases our working capacity. We 
cannot readily yield to that uncertain but neverthe- 
less controlling power, the weather. We exact from 
ourselves the same amount of effort, and fret if we 
do not accomplish as much, when heat and humidity 
sap every energy as when ozone increases every en- 
ergy. Much of our discomfort comes from the 
struggle to accomplish as much when the forces of 
nature are opposed to us as when they work with us. 

We keep the habits of food, dress, and work of a 
people in the north temperate zone when we are liv- 
ing in the temperature of the tropics. Our working 
hours do not change; the demands of life are in no 
way modified. What we need io learn is how to live 
through the weeks of exhausting weather so that we 
shall not waste our forces and deplete our energies 
by the false standards that fail to recognize how de- 
pendent mind and body are on each other; we need 
to learn much in order to have our best energies for 
the necessary demands. 

Mistakes of diet, dress, work and recreation are 
the dangers that menace all who are forced to work 
during the months of our summer. 

We should demand less of ourselves, and 80 save 
the friction arising from not accomplishing our aim. ) 





should adopt the manner of leismre, and save time 
in order to have it. 

To increase discomfort by acts of our own that 
we might avoid is to prove ourselves ordinary. We 
can live with a degree of comfort at this season, if 
we mect wisely the conditions that are not cortrol- 
lable. — Christian Union. 





Little folks. 


FLORA FENTON’S “MANTLE.” 


ES jaye was on the back of an elegantly 
cushioned easy-chair, trying her utmost 
to win smiles and energy from her weary, 
sad-faced little mistress, Elinor Fenton. As 
a rule, Frisk was not allowed on the backs of 
the parlor chairs. That is, she used not to 
be, but everything and everybody was 
changed in the Fenton home. Poor Frisk did 
not know what to make of it, being only a 
kitten, but the others understood it only too 
well. The mother was gone away and would 
never come back. Only six dreary weeks 
since that January day when they had fol- 
lowed the slow-moving hearse which carried 
her away! Only six weeks! yet every mem- 
ber of the family privately counted over the 
days at times, feeling sure there must be 
some mistake. Was it not six months in- 
stead? 

As I said, everything was different. The 
tables and chairs and carpets and curtains 
were the same, it is true, but they did not 
seem to be; they had lost their brightness, 
and their sense of home cheer. Mr. Fenton 
sighed as he looked around the sitting-room 
upon the changes — the closed piano, moth- 
er’s chair pushed into the farthest corner as 
much out of sight as possible, the gas turned 
down very low, and Flora standing motion- 
less within the shadow of the curtains, weep- 
ing, he was sure. Sometimes when he came 
up from dinner and looked in here upon the 
dreariness, he moved with slow steps toward 
that motionless form, and tried to speak a 
few faltering words to his desolate fourteen- 
year-old daughter. But oftener he could not 
control the tears sufficiently to speak at all, 
and would turn away and flee to his equally 
desolate room, and try to plunge into busi- 
ness letters, or business worries, and forget 
the desolation as much as possible. Robert 
sometimes came up and stood at the door, ir- 
resolute, whistling more softly; then after a 
moment turned away, muttering in an under- 
tone, ‘“‘ A feliow can’t stand the gloom in 
there anyhow,” and made haste into his over- 
coat and got away. Flora could not go down 
town, of course, and she had no business let- 
ters to flee to, and it would not do to leave 
poor little Elinor, who was only eight, alone, 
while she went to her room tocry; 80 she 
stayed and studied algebra as hard as she 
could, though ‘‘mamma” used to have her 
try to plan so as not to study much in the 
evening. So the hard days and harder even- 
ings passed. 

Things seem to grow worse instead of bet- 
ter. Elinor confided as much to the kitten 
on the day when she tried to coax her into a 
frolic. ‘*O Frisk! I can’t play with you; 
I can’t even want to. All the play seems to 
have gone out of me. It is so lonesome, 
Frisk! Iwish school ljasted until ten o'clock 
at night, and began as soon as the seven 
o’clock bejl rang in the morning. I didn’t 
use to like school very well either, but you 
know everything in this world has changed. 
I wish I could. Sometimes I wish I could 
die and go to heaven with mamma, only poor 
papa would miss me some, I guess, and 
Roger, and all of them. Don’t, Frisk,’ as 
the kitten crept nearer, ‘* don’t pull my hair, 
that’s a good kitty; it hurte; and you ought 
not to be on this chair, either. Don’t you re- 
member that mamma did not like to have 
you? Qh, dear! I wonder if we are all learn- 
ing to do things that mamma did not like to 
have done, just because we cannot bear to 
live without her? I wonder if mamma knows 
how we are going on, and getting drearier 
every day? I hope she doesn't, because it 
would make her feel bad. Mamma said Flora 
would take her place, and be mamma to me, 
and help papa; but poor Flora doesn’t know 
how.” 

Elinor, from being a frail little girl who 
could not go regularly to school, and so was 
often alone, had learned to do a good deal of 
talking to herself, or ratherto Friek. But on 
this particularday there was another listener. 
It was Saturday, the hardest day, except the 
Sabbath, for these motherless girls, for then 
there was no school to take up attention, 
and the very air seemed to be full of memo- 
ries of the absent one. Flora had struggled 
bravely through the morning, but had broken 
down at last iu a perfect passion of grief, and 
hidden herself just in time behind the heavy 
curtains of the portiére as Elinor, book in 
hand, had lounged wearily into the room. 
Nothing which had happened had touched 
Flora’s heart and roused her conscience more 
than the lonely little sister’s talk with Frisk. 
Yet she did not know what to do. A very 
pitiful cry for help went up from her sad 
heart that night, and even then the answer 
was being made ready. 

‘* He took up the mantle of Elijah that fell 
from him, and went back.” That was Dr. 
Sunderland’s text the next morning, and the 
theme was the dropped mantles of those who 
have gone away — somebody ought to take 
them up and continue their work. The sger- 
mon was [(o busy men and women, having ref- 
erence to great duties and responsibilities. 
Dr. Sunderland had not once thought that 
week of the desolated home in Clarke Street ; 
his mind had been filled with certain great 
things which he felt ought to be pushed, 
though the massive brain on which they had 
reliea for it was stilled. Had he thought of 
Flora Fenton, he would have put in, perhaps, 
somewhere a crumb for her, or else would 
have been sorry that the importance of the 
subject did not admit of a place for her. But 
the Holy Spirit fitted the truth to her heart,and 
made her understand its application. She 
went home with a quieter face than she had 
worn in weeks, and leaving Elinor to the 
father's care, spent much of the afternoon in 
her room. 

Monday evening, when Mr. Fenton turned 
the corner near which his house stood, he was 
half startled to see a flood of light streaming 
out from the windows. It looked almost like 
old times. In the dining-reom, which was 
also lighter than usual, Flora was flitting 
about. 

‘** We are waiting for you, papa,” she said, 
cheerily, ‘‘ and Elinor has made muffins for 
dinner— your kind, you know. She made 
them herself, don’t you think! Papa, I really 
believe your youngest daughter is goiug todo 
honor to you as a cook.” 

What had happened to Flora? It was six 
weeks since ber voice had been cheerful. A1l 
through the dinner hour she bravely held her 
ground, chatting pleasantly; telling of little 
things which had happened at school, and be- 
guiling Roger into a description of what some 
of the “fellows” were getting up for St. 
Valentine’s Day. It was certainly a more 
cheery meal than they had eaten since the 
shadows fell upon them. After dinner Flora 
led the way to the sitting-room. ‘ Papa, 
come and hear our new duet,” she said; ‘* E)- 
inor and I have been practicing it for you. 
Come on, Roger, and you and I can have a 
sing presently.” Sure enough, the piano was 
open, and the room was in exquisite order, 
even to a few flowers from the green-house 
in the tiny vase on ‘‘ mamma’s table.”” Mam- 
ma’s chair had been drawn out from its dark 
corner, and the delicate white tidy she had 
always used was thrown over it. Flora, still 
clinging to her father’s hand, led him gently 
toward it, and whispered, ‘‘ Sit down there, 
papa,” and he sank into it. 

I cannot say that the evening was an easy 
one for any of them, yet I know that it did 





We should care for the body in the way that best, 1 
ministers to ite well being in food and clothes. We) little sigh when the clock struck nine, and 


not seem so Jong nor so dreary as the others 
had been, and that Elinor drew a relieved 


said, in innocent surprise, ** Why, nine o'¢loc: 
has come real quick tonight, haen’t it?” 

And Roger, with a start, said, “I shoy d 
think it had; I was going out to see some of 
the fellows, and now it is too late. w, 
never mind, I don’t care.” 

But Flora did care, and was glad he had no: 
gone. As for papa, when Roger and Eling, 
had gone, and his oldest daughter came to piq 
him good-night, he drew her down to hip 
and said, tremulously, ‘I think my daughter 
is wearing mamma’s mantle tonight. Than}, 
you, my darling; you have been brave and 
unselfish; we will all try to help you after 
this. It is the right way, the way manmm 
would like; but I did not think you coy\q_ 
— Pansy. 
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te blazing day in mid-July, when the ¢ ty 
pavements radiated a fierce heat and a breath. 
less atmosphere enveloped perspiring humanity. Aunt 
Serena threw down pencil and scissors, i her 
desk, and grasping grip and umbrella, was soon 
rattling down to Lewis wharf in a herdic. «y . 
will go down on the ‘ Boston,’’’ remarked my frie 
as we walked from the end of the wharf to t 
steamer and climbed the elevated plan 


ing sun of noonday. 


< in the 


“It doesn’t make the slig 


difference to me what I go in,’’ I replied, «if ] 
| only escape this horrible heat.”” And cscape we aid 
les soon as the beautiful Clyde steamer swune of 


down the harbor; and we drew our wraps abont u 
with a sigh of content. 

And I had really embarked for that semi-foreign 
land— Nova Scotia—the Acadian Land, immorta 
ized by Longfellow. Somehow Nova Scotia alwars 
held a rather chaotic and hazy place in the imaging 
tion—a sort of inexhaustible storehouse stocked 
with superior ‘‘ hired girls,’ eager to come ¢ 
States, and witbal a region of poetic romance where 
still “‘the mournful tradition is sung by the 
the forest’’—the 


pines of 


“ Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy 


Straight on over a smooth sea through the long 
hours of the sunny afternoon the ‘‘ Boston”’ steamed, 
with only the water and sky about us, no land visible. 
The Boston & Yarmouth S.8. Company aim to make 
their patrons comfortable, and they succeed admi- 
rably. The staterooms are large and convenient, and 
unless one succumbs to mai de mer, the excellent 
meals cannot fail to please. 

Early the next morning the steamer 's slowly mak- 
ing her way into Yarmouth. The tide is out —de- 
cidedly out — and we wonder if we shal! be able to 
reach the landing without getting stuck on the mad 
flats. Everythisg on shore looks different —the 
quaint old houses, the square-towered churches, 
vessels high and dry in the mud, the green grass 
fringing the water. We breakfast in Yarmuuth, and 
at 8 o’clock leave on the ‘‘ Flying Bluenose”’ fora 
day of sight-seeing in this unfamiliar country. We 
get fleeting glimpses of great tracts of stunted pines, 
partial clearings with stumps whitening in the sun, 
scattered farm-houses where life must be inexpress- 
ibly monotonous, a straggling village now and then, 
lakes and rivers, and broad fields starred with daisies 
and buttercups and wild pink roses — flowers which 
were blossoming in June with us. The cars swing 
along steadily, and the heat increases. ‘I imagined 
it was generally cool in Nova Scotia,’’ I venture to 
remark. ‘‘So did I,’’ said my fellow traveler, ‘and 
I put on thick flannels on that account.”’ We ex- 
change commiserating glances, for | too had expected 
cool weather and had dressed accordingly. 

At noon we obtain a good lunch at Annapolis, at 
which place we leave the ‘‘ Western Counties’’ Road 
and proceed on the ‘‘ Windsor & Annapolis.”’ Dur- 
ing the afternoon the heat in the car grows almost 
unbearable, and detracts somewhat from our enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful scenery of the fruitful Annap- 
olis and Cornwallis Valleys. Here we pass through 
immense apple orchards, which must be charming in 
the spring days when bursting into pink and white 
bloom. The blue mountains lie along the horizon, 
hazy in the intense heat, with fertile meadows stretch- 
ing along at their base, intersected here and there by 
silver streams. 

Windsor was our objective point—a real old En 
glish town, witb beautiful trees, charming private 
residences, and substantial public buildings. A ride 
at sunset, after a shower, was delightful. Here is 
King’s College, *‘ the oldest university on the con- 
tinent still existing which was established by royal 
charter ’’ — a white-pillared structure on risimg land 
back from the street, with pretty chapel and fine 
stone Hall. Here also, ‘‘ beautiful for situation ’’ on 
the crest of a hill with a lovely panorama of mount- 
ain and rich intervale outspread before it, is the su- 
perb “Church School for Girls.’”’ Our old horse 
jogs slong slowly under the over-arching trees which 
flirt down little showers of glittering drops as we 
pass. ‘‘Is your horse tired?”’’ we cautiously in- 
quire of our young charioteer. ‘‘ No, marm,’’ he 
drawls, apparently quite oblivious of the ‘ where- 
fore’ of our mild question. We look in vain for 
Carlyle’s ‘‘discourager of hesitancy ’’’ in the place 
where the whip is usually to be found, and conclude 
that the S. P. C. A. must flourish ‘‘down ‘ere.”’ 

The Avon River runs beside the town, and is 
spanned by two bridges — one for the raflroad, and 
the othsr a fine iron one of recent date. As we 
drove over the latter in the ruddy evening light, the 
tide was out so far that one could almost walk across 
to the grass-grown dikes, and vessels were stranded 
high up onthe red mud. Though red water and red 
soil are certainly very curious, yet one soon wearies 
of the warm hue, and longs for blue waves again. 

The ‘* Victoria,’’ where we stopped in Windsor, 
was homelike and pleasant, with big rooms, wide 
hails, and balconies with flowers and vines growing 
in pots. It seemed very odd to sit out of doors un- 
til nearly 9 o’clock in the evening with daylight still 
lingering. One forgets so easily the hour's differ- 
ence in time! But I did not alter my watch in 
Nova Scotia, my sojourn there was so brief. 

As the heat continued — 90 degrees in the shade — 
we left Windsor, and denied ourselves the antici- 
pated pleasure of stopping at Wolfville and Kentville 
in order to visit Grand Pré, the Gaspereau Valley, 
and Cape Blomidon. These must wait another year. 
Onur return trip through the *‘ Garden of Nova Scotia rc 
was rich in lovely scenery. After sighting Annapo- 
lis Basin, the railway skirts the south shore of this 
beautiful sheet of water, which is twenty miles long 
and from two to ten miles wide, nestling at the foot 
of forest-crowned mountains. Nothing more ¢n- 
chanting could be imagined. Digby, the noted 
watering-place, looks attractive from the car window, 
and we promise ourselves that some time we will stop 
—but not now; for our faces are turned toward 
Massachusetts. 

We come back in a dense fog on the ‘* Yarmouth,” 

the ‘Boston’s”’ twin, and it certainly—to us, st 
least — is the more pleasing. It is not quite so large, 
but is more “compact and comf’ble,” and we like 
our state-room, and the dining-room, and the food, 
and the officers, better. But that’s only a mere matter 
of taste, you know. Some prefer the “ Boston.” 
At noon the next day we are back in Boston, 
where the heat is fairly at boiling point — at which 
point it has persistently stayed, in fact, nearly all 
the time since. Aunt Serena’s advice is, if you want 
& pleasant, healthful vacation, spend it in the “* Land 
of Evangeline;’’ but don’t try to compress it into 
four or five days, as I did. 





Aunt SERENA. 
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Bhe Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON IX. 
Sunday, August 28. 
Acts 7: 54-60; 8: 1-4. 
REV. W. O. HOLWAY, U. &- N. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 
{. Preliminary. 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: “ He kneeled down and 
cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge” ( Acts 7: 60). 

2. DATE: A. D. 37, probably. 

3. PLACE: Jerusalem. 

4. CONNECTION: The great increase in the 
church; the selection of the seven deacons, in- 
cluding Stephen; Stephen’s arrest, trial and 
defence. 

5. HOME READINGS: Monday — Act: 7: 54; 8: 
1.4. Fuesday — Acts 6: 8-15. Wednesday ~ Matt. 
5-10-16. Thursday ~- 2Cor.4: 1-11. #riday — 
2 Cor. 6: 1-10. Saturday — Rev.2: 8-11. Sunday — 
2 Tim. 4: 1-8. 

il. Introductory. 

Stephen’s defence — one of the most 
remarkable on record — closed with an 
invective as audacious as it was de- 
served. He dared to call his judges, 
on whose decision his life hung and who 
prided themselves on their circumcision 
and covenant privileges, ‘ stiff-necked 
and uncircumcised in heart and ears.” 
He hurled in their very teeth the charges 
of having resisted the Holy Ghost, of 
having murdered the prophets and *‘ the 
Just,” and of having repeatedly broken 
the Law (which they had accused him 
of blaspheming) though they had “ re- 
ceived it by the dispensation of 
angels.” This scathing outburst 


lashed the council into fury. They 
forgot their judicial dignity, and 


‘‘onashed on him with their teeth.” 
Stephen perceived at once that his 
words had been in vain; that his 
truthful, though scorching, indictment, 
instead of melting their obstinacy, had 
kindled their hate. As the tumult of 
flerce passions raged around him, he 
calmly gazed upward. And as he 
gazed the roof seemed to fade away, 
and the heavens to cleave asunder, and 
to disclose to him a glory not of earth, 
and Jesus in the white radiance stand- 
ing at God’s right hand. Hecould not 
hold his peace. In an ecstasy that 
drowned all sense of peril, he ex- 
claimed, **‘ Behold, I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing 
on the right hand of God’ — standing, 
not sitting, as though waiting to wel- 
come to the prepared mansions the 
spirit of this faithful witness and earli- 
est martyr. 

The rage of the council broke through 
all restraint at Stephen’s final declara- 





tion. To hear the crucified Nazarene 
proclaimed to be ‘the Son of man,” | 
and stationed at the post of supreme 
authority at God’s right hand, was to 
them an intolerable blasphemy. Stop- 
ping their ears, they rushed upon him 
with an angry yell, seized him, hustled 
him out of the temple, and through the 
streets and city gate, and stoned him. 
The false witnesses, who, by the law, 
were required to throw the first stones, 
snatched off their outer garments, and 
laid them at the feet of a young man, 
doubtless a leader in this act of savage 
violence, named Saul—the first men- 
tion in history of one who became 
memorable. As the cruel stones began 
to smite him —the usual precaution of 
producing insensibility having been 
omitted in the fury of the moment — 
the heroic man uttered a prayer which 
sounded like an echo from the Cross, 
‘* Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” And 
when, bleeding and dying, he had fallen 
upon his knees, his last words showed 
how truly he possessed his Master’s 
temper: ‘* He cried with a loud voice, 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge!” 
‘“With that cry,” says Farrar, ‘ he 
passed from the wrath of man to the 
peace of God. The historian ends the 
bloody tragedy with one weighty and 
beautiful word, ‘ He fell asleep.’ ”’ 

Saul was not a mere spectator of 
Stephen’s death; he approved the act, 
and shared the guilt of it. ‘* His con- 
science always bore the sting of that 
day’s crime,” as we learn from his sub- 
sequent confession. That deed of blood 
became the signal for a deadly persecu- 
tion which broke up the pentecostal 
church and dispersed its membership 
(the apostles excepted) throughout 
Judea and Samaria—a result provi- 
dentially overruled for good, since the 
scattered disciples ‘* went everywhere 
preaching the word.” Stephen’s dis- 
figured body was not denied funeral 
rites because he had been stoned as a 
blasphemer. There were found devout 
Jews who had the courage to give his 
remains a solemn and honorable burial. 
But this reaction had no influence on 
Saul. He at once took the lead in the 
purpose to utterly crush out the new 
faith. With a cruelty that spared 
neither age nor sex, he invaded the 
privacies of home, dragged men and 
women to prison, scourged them in the 
synagogues, tried to make them blas- 
pheme Christ’s name,‘and when tried 
for their lives gave his vote against 
them. 


Ill. Expository. 


54-56. When they heard these things 
—the personal denunciations and charges 
with which Stephen’s defence suddenly closed 
(see verses 51-53). Cut to the heart— 
literally “sawn through,”’ a figurative ex- 
pression of intense exasperation. If they had 
only accepted the truth and been “ pricked in 
their hearts,” they might have repented, in- 
stead of adding another murder to the red 
list. Gnashed on him.—In their fary 
and ferocity they cannot for the moment 
speak; they can only grind their teeth. The 
expression 18 also found in the Old Testa- 
ment, and signifies ‘‘ furious hate’’ (Job 16: 
9; Psalm 35:16). Full of the Holy Ghost. 
—If his wrathful outburst had been excited 
by personal feeling or earthly passion, it 
would be impossible to explain his present 
fullness of the Spirit or the accompanying 
Vision. The flame of Stephen’s anger was a 
righteous flame, kindled by the ‘Spirit of 
burning.” Looked up stedfastly —the 
attitude of physical uplook, but the vision 
was not physical, but spiritual. Had the 
vision been addressed to the senses, the coun 
cil could have seen ail that Stephen saw. 
Saw the glory of God — “the light un- 
approachable in which God is represented as 
clothed (1 Tim. 6: 16), manifested in Old 


Testament times by the appearance of the 
Shekinah, tke cloud of light, called both in 
the Old and the New Testament ‘ the glory of 
God’”’ (Abbott). Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God.—We may not st- 
tempt to define too precisely what Stephen 
saw. He evidently recognized Jesus, recog- 
nized also His attitude (standing, and not 
sitting, as though He could not sit while His 
faithful confessor was in danger), recognized, 
too, His position—at God’s right hand, 
Says Whedon: “If Stephen saw One at the 
right hand of God, he must have seen the 
God at whose right hand He was... . He 
must have beheld the glory condensed to a 
centre, Or, at any rate, there must have been 
some local symbol which he recognized as 
God.”’ Behold, I see. — He cannot conceal 
the amazing vision. Perhaps, in his transport 
at this disclosure, he is unconscious that he is 
speaking at all. The Son of man— Dan- 
iel’s phrase for the Messiah, quoted often by 
Christ, and applied to Himself. 

At such a moment he would not pause to con- 
sider, he would not even be able to consider, the 
words he spoke; but whether it was that he re- 
called the Messianic title by which Jesus had so 
often described Himself ou earth, or that he re- 
membered that this title bed been used by the 
Lord when He had prophesied to this very San- 
hedrim that hereafter they should see the Son of 
man sitting on the right hand of power — certain 
it is that this is the only passage of the New 
Testament where Jesus is called the Son of man 
by lips other than His own (Farrar). 

57, 58. Cried out with a loud voice.— 
What they cried is not known. Their exas- 
peration at what they regarded as blasphemy 
became at this momert ungovernable. They 
had “gnashed on him with their teeth;”’ 
their cry was now probably a brutal how! or 
yell. Stopped their ears — to express their 
abhorrence and shut out further blasphemy(!). 
Ran (R. V., ‘‘rushed’’) upon him —a 
simultaneous, violent assault upon or seizare 
of his person. No sentence had been passed. 
Cast him out of the city — dragged or 
pushed him through the streets, and through 
either the northern gate leading to Damascus, 
or through that which bears his name, on the 
east. Even in their rage his murderers 
respected the requirement that stoning should 
be done outside the camp or walled city (Lev. 
24: 14). The place is uncertain. Conder, in 
his ‘*Tent Life in Palostine,’’ locates it on 
Calvary, where Jesus was crucified; Howson, 
in the Valley of Jehoshaphat; Lewin, ‘‘ under 
the very walls of the temple,’’ meaning, of 
course, outside the city limits. Stoned him. 
— Stoning was the punishment prescribed for 
blasphemy (Lev. 24: 16; John 10: 31). The 
witnesses — who were required by Jaw to 
cast the first stone; in this case, the “‘false”’ 
witnesses. Laid down their clothes 
(R. V., ‘‘garments’’)—for safe keeping. 
The Jews laid aside their outer garments 
when any active exertion of the arms was re- 
quired. A young man.— Men were con- 
sidered ‘‘ young’”’ until forty among Greeks 
and Jews. Chrysostom estimates Paul’s age 
at this time at thirty-five; he probably was 
not less than thirty. Saul — afterwards 
Paul; born at Tarsus; a ‘‘Hebrew of 
the Hebrews,’’ but yet a freea-born Roman 


| citizen (chap. 22:28); etndred at Jorneplam 


under Gamaliel; learned the trade of tent- 
making in his own city subsequently; came 
to Jerusalem shortly after the Ascension; is 
supposed to have been a member of the syna- 
gogue of the Cilicians with whom Stephen 
disputed so forcibly, and also a member of the 
Sanhedrin; a fierce opponent of Stephen. 
Augustine says: ‘“‘He kept the clothes of 
them all; and so, in a certain sense, stoned 
Stephen with the hands of them all.’’ 

The u3ual method cf carrying out the punish- 
ment of stoning was as follows: The culprit, 
pinioned and stripped of his clothes, ascended a 
scafiold erected (outside the city) twice the 
height of a man, whence one of the witnesses 
pushed him down, so that he fell with his face to 
the ground. If death ensued there was no ooca- 
sion for stoning; but if in the accused there still 
remalned life, then the other witness flung a 
very large stone at his chest; and if, after this 
the culprit was still not dead, the people pelted 
him with stones till life was extinct, thus con- 
forming to the command in Deut.17: 7. ... In 
this case, no mortal injury was probably in- 
flicted for a time; so they kept on stoning the 
martyr, who was ia the cruel storm all the time 
(Schaff). 

59, 60. Stoned Stephen—stoned him 
even whilehe prayed. Whedon notes the ex- 
quisite pathos which leads Luke a second 
time to say that they ‘‘stoned’’ him: “ As if 
Luke was an eye-witness, the image of the 
brutal stoning seems to linger in his mental 
vision.’”’ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.— 
The first martyr, in the dying hour, prays to 
Jesus, and commits to Him his departing 
spirit. All that ‘‘die in the Lord” are en- 
titled to follow his example. Kneeled down 
—forced to this attitude by the shower of 
stones, or assuming it voluntarily as the last 
act of his remaining strength. Cried with 
a loud voice—loud enough to be heard 
above the curses of his murderers. Lay not 
this sin, etc.—So his Master had prayed. 
‘*This was a new spirit and a new prayer in 
this dark world’’ (Whedon). ‘No parallel 
to the prayer of Stephen can be found, out- 
side of Christian history’’ (Hackett). Fell 
asleep—died. This beautiful expression 
had been occasionally used both by Jewish 
and Greek writers, but it was first adopted 
by Christians in speaking of their dead. Its 
derivative, Aotmeterion, our ‘‘cemetery,”’ 
was also first adopted by Christians to desig- 
nate the place where the bodies of those who 
die in Christ sleep in resurrection hope. 

Thus triumphantly fell the first of “the glori- 
ous army of martyrs,” presenting a model ex- 
ample for the whole illustrious line. I[t is one of 
the most beautiful, if not the most trathful, of 
legends, that the blessed mother of Jesus, stand- 
ing upon a rock onthe other side of the valley, 
watched with solemn interest the issues of the 
bloody scene (Whedon). 


1. Saul was consenting — a transitional 
sentence preparing the way for the narrative 
of the fierce persecution which he inaugurated. 
At that time there was (KR. V., ‘‘ there 
arose on that day ’’). — The persecution dated 
from the day of S:ephen’s death. Great 
persecution — the first. The supineness of 
the Roman government during thes: violent 
and illegal proceedings is explained by the 
sudden death of the Emperor Tiberius, the 
deposing of Pilate, and the absence of the 
Roman governor. All scattered abroad. 
— The persecution was so fierce and the con- 
sequent dispersion of the church so complete 
that none seemed to be left except the apos- 
tles. The love-feasts and assemblies were 
broken up. It probably took about six 
months for Saul to finish his sanguinary work 
in Jerusalem, and then he went to Damascus. 
Judea and Samaria.—Ouar Lord had 
mentioned these two provinces in His com- 
mission to His disciples; they should be His 
witnesses in Judea and Samaria. Except 
the apostles — who, apparently, refused to 
flee, and were divinely protected in this crisis. 
Perhaps they were spared because they had 
not publicly taken the stand which Stephen 
took with reference to the ‘‘customs’’ cf 
Moses; they probabiy adhered to the Mcsaic 
rites. An old tradition coming down from 
Clement and Eusebius declares that the Sav- 
iour had instructed the apostles to remain 
twelve years in the Holy City, lest any should 
say, ‘‘ we bave not heard; "’ and then go out 
into the world. 








24. Devout men—‘“ religious Jews 
who, in their pious conscienti » and 
with a secret inclination to Christianity, had 
the courage to honor the innocence of him 
who had been stoned”’ (Meyer). Carried 
Stephen to his burial (R. V., “ buried 
Stephen ”’).— Those stoned for blasphemy 
were left unburied, or, as Jeremiah expresses 
it (22: 19), “buried with the burial of an 
ass.’ These honors to Stephen were a pro- 
test against the violent and illegal act of the 
council and a tribute to the character of the 
martyr. Great lamentation — beating of 
the breast, wringing of the hands, etc., car- 
ried to an unusual extent. As for Saul 
(R. V., “but Saul’’) — introducing a con- 
trast with the ‘‘devout men;”’ they buried 
Stephen, he devastated the church. Made 
havoc — R. V., “laid waste.” Entering 
into every house — every suspected bouse, 
indicating how searching and systematic was 
his persecuting zeal. Haling — hauling, 
dragging by force to prison. Scattered 
abroad.— The attempt to crush the faith re- 
sulted only in its wider dissemination. In- 
stead of enjoying love-feasts and attending 
the temple services as they had been accus- 
tomed, the disciples were thrust forth to evan- 
Belize the provinces. Thus the word of life 
came to multitudes who would not otherwise 
have heard it, 


IV. Inferential. 

1. There is no hate so deadly as religious 
hate. Bigotry makes men fiendish. The so- 
called ‘‘religious wars’’ have been of all 
others the most sanguinary. 





2. Extraordinary visions are reserved for 
extraordinary emergencies, but the Chris- 
tian’s upward gaze in times of trial will not 
fail of reward. Faith still sees a sympathiz- 
ing Jesus at God’s right hand. 

3. Stephen’s meekness in the midst of 
deadly assault may stil! be imitated. Stones 
are still flung, cruel wounds inflicted, and 
happy is he who, smarting under injuries un- 
deserved, can forbear to retaliate or denounce, 
and can pray for those who slander, or re- 
vile, or persecute him. 

4. ‘God giveth His beloved sleep.”’ They 
that keep Christ’s words never taste of death; 
they sleep in Him and awake in His likeness. 

5. The attempt to crush the faith by perse- 
cution often results in its wider dissemina 
tion. 

In Brief.— Whom men reject, God often 
receives. —If Christ’s resurrection had not 
been a fact, a reality, Stephen had not died. 
‘Dying men do not cling to devotional! fancies 
or to precarious opinions; the soul in its last 
agony instinctively falls back upon its deepest 
certainties ’’ (Liddon).—‘‘There is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth.’’—The true 
Christian carries Christ with him everywhere. 
— We are called to be followers of those who 
‘through faith and patience inherit the 
promises."”—Saul consents to Stephen’s 
death, and Paul submits to Stephen’s Lord. 





METHODISM IN SWITZERLAND. 


REY. E. 8. STACKPOLE, D. D. 


DELIGHTFUL tramp over the 

Great St. Bernard Pass from Aos- 
ta to Martigny, and thence by rail to 
Lausanne, brought us, June 23, to the 
seat of the 

Swiss Annual Conference. 
Our German society in Lausanne uses 
the church of the French Wesleyans. 
It is a handsome stone edifice, combin- 
ing vestry, church, and parsonage. We 
need more such buildings in our Euro. 
pean work. 

The Swiss Conference is composed 
of 33 preachers, nearly all of whom 
have been educated at the Martin Mis- 
sion Institute at Frankfort. Most of 
them are young men, yet manifest the 
seriousness of the German character. 
They seem to be consecrated to their 
work and delighted in it. It was a joy 
to see the good fellowship that pre- 
vailed. Nota ripple of disturbance in 
all the discussions and doings of the 
Conference! There was no haste and 
no time lost or wasted in useless talk. 
Nearly all the members understand and 
talk English, so that in many things 
the Bishop had no need of an inter- 
preter. At 10 o0’clock each day there 
was a recess of ten minutes, and all 
partook of some slight refreshment. 
At noon the Conference dined together 
in the vestry. ‘The preachers were en- 
tertained in the homes of our people as 
in America. Each preacher brought 
from his charge a collection to pay the 
expenses of traveling and the noon 
meal. ‘Thus the session of the Confer- 
ence was of no expense to the Mission- 
ary Society. I did not see any tall hata, 
canes or gloves at the Conference. 
There was a good deal of hand-shaking 
and brotherly love. They preach and 
pray with earnestness, and fervent re- 
sponses are not unheard. There was 
no smoking around the door of the 
church, and I judge the use of tobacco 
is unknown among them. 

How they do sing! The singing of 
our churches in Italy, the land of song, 
isa doleful wail in comparison. Our 
best American revival melodies have 
been translated into German, and they 
have some original hymns and music 
that would sound well in English. 
Bro. Lark, well-named, led the Confer- 
ence choir, to which more than half of 
the preachers belong. The local church 
has also a large and well-trained choir. 
These two choirs gave us on Sunday 
night a praise service interspersed with 
short speeches and solos. It was a 
feast to my soul. I haven't heard any- 
thing like it for over four years. At 
the love-feast in the afternoon the 
preachers all sat together facing the 
audience, and as they talked from five 
to ten minutes each, no one else had a 
chance to say a word. However, the 
singing was grand, and the spirit of 
the meeting blessed. Bishop Joyce 
preached in the morning on the ** En- 
riching of the world through the pov- 
erty of Christ.” 1t was his first expe- 
rience with an ioterpreter, and naturally 
he failed to get himself and hearers 
into a shouting mood, but we trust the 
plain, practical truth was accompanied 
by the Spirit’s power. 

On Saturday afternoon the church at 
Lausanne gave to the Conference 


An Excursion on Lake Geneva. 
The scenery was charming. The Con- 
ference choir again gave us the Swiss 
national melodies. Our church at 
Vevay furnished a supper in the au- 
dience-hall. We visited the Castle of 
Chillon and ascended by cable-railroad 
the heights at Terretet, whence we had 





a view of the entire lake and the snowy 
mountains. It was a memorable occa- 
sion, and one that did great credit to 
the kind thoughtfulness and generous 
hospitality of the Methodists of Lau- 
sanne and Vevay. 

The statistics show 6,342 members 
and probationers —an increase of 150 
over last year. There are 29 churches 
and 202 Sunday-schools, with 15,107 
scholars. For ministerial support were 
collected $9,390, and for benevolences 
$1,200. This whole work costs the 
Missionary Society annually less than 
ten thousand dollars, and ere many 
years will be entirely self-supporting 
and self-propagating. The Swiss Con- 
ference is an honor to Methodism, 
and a noble illustration of her spirit 
and methods of evangelization. 

After the Conference I went with 
Brother Huber to visit his station at 
Liestal, and enjoyed his hospitality for 
a day. He has thirteen preaching- 
places on his circuit, and preaches 
every night in the week except Satur- 
day, and frequently four times on Sun- 
day. He hasa young man as helper 
who has served one year gratuitously 
in order to demonstrate his fitness to 
be sent to our Theological School at 
Frankfort. This young man preaches 
six times per week. They preach in 
halls and private houses. There are 
300 members in the circuit, and the 
church is self-supporting. 

We part with the Swiss Conference 
with profound conviction that Method- 
ism here has been 


Wisely and Firmly Planted. 

It has prospered by the self-sacrifice of 
both preachers and people. Its methods 
are of theold Wesleyan type, ani it can 
teach American Methodism some things 
that are being forgotten in the home 
country. That future Bishop, with 
residence fixed in Europe, ought to be 
a native Swiss or German. Then pre- 
siding over some Conferences in Amer- 
ica a portion of each year, he might 
rekindle the smoldering fires of Meth- 
odism. 





A PLAIN MAN'S PRIVILEGE. 


JOHN PLOUGHMAN. 


HILE breathing in the strong 

salt breezes of this favored 

Maine coast, I have bethought me to 

abandon technical study of the Divine 

Oracles, and losing all memory of 

“higher”? or ‘“‘lower” critic, and 

whether commentaries existed or not, 

to simply read on page after page and 
let the Book speak for itself. 

I report profitable action and re- 
newed confidence in the essential in- 
tegrity of this marvelous Volume. 
What union of sublimity and simplic- 
ity marks the opening sentences of 
the Inspired Record! What other 
method could have been followed that 
would better have comported with the 
dignity of a God seeking to open com- 
munication with man and to reveal to 
him the opening scenes of humanity’s 
drama? With a few powerful strokes 
the curtains are rolled back, and briefly 
but pregnantly, with no unnecessary 
detail, scene after scene of creation, 
inorganic, organic and vital, follow 
each other in orderly array, until he 
who was intended to be the Head and 
Ruler of all that was, appeared, and 
around Him both as object and subject 
the purposes of God began their revo- 
lutions. 

How naturally the Adamic family 
comes upon the scene! With what 
power the writer holds the attention 
of the sympathetic reader as he un- 
folds his story of man’s alienation 
from God, of the mercy that promises 
remedial efforts, and of the wisdom 
that adjusts these efforts to their des- 
tined end! From Adam with his 
promise to Noah with his rainbow, and 
on to Abraham with his call, the inter- 
est continually deepens, aud we strike 
in this later patriarch the roots of uni- 
versal history. In this family is all 
the earth to be blessed. In addition 
to the historic value of this man’s rec- 
ord and of the record of his son and 
son’s son and of the twelve tribes pro- 
ceeding from him, we have the inspi- 
ration of their characters and of the 
relation they bear to all subsequent 
generations; and imbedded in the his- 
tory are great promises whose values 
are still unexhausted and whose drafts 
are still honored at the bank of God. 
How natural and yet how providential 
comes the history of Joseph, and out 
of it the residence in Egypt, the bond- 
age, the exode, the wilderness experi- 
ences, and the settlement in the land of 
promise! Who that reads the Penta- 
teuch for moral and spiritual purposes, 
cares much, save as a literary problem, 
whether these five books are a Mosaic 
or a Mosead if they but truly tell the 
story and serve in part 

‘*to justify the ways of God to men?”’ 

Let the investigations go on. Let 
these records be, if you please, merci- 
lessly catechised. The things that 
may be shaken will be shaken, but 
those things that cannot be shaken will 
remain. Nothing wili be lost that is 
needed, and all that is essentially a 
part of Revelation will stand. The 
living and life-giving power of God’s 
Word can be reached by neither dis- 
secting-knife nor acid of so-called crit- 
ics, whether of a “‘ higher ” or ‘* lower” 
order. Just as it stands it has comfort- 
ed and crowned the generations that 
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have gone, and will more and more be 
recognized as a divine disclosure of the 
mutual relations and activities between 
God and man; and if followed in its 
directions by plain men, as it may be, 
will be found * profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness,” and will lead 
the trusting soul straight into the king- 
dom of God. Let us not fail nor fear 
to put utmost confidence in the great 
facts and promises of our historic faith 
as God has put them into human events 
and buttressed them by indubitable 
evidence. The central fact of all is 
Jesus Christ Himself, and as long as 
He lives and reigns and rules, we need 
not fear that the foundations will be 
removed. ‘*The words that I speak 
unto you,” said Jesus, *‘ are spirit and 
life;*? and while men suffer and sin, 
hope and fear, bleed and die, so long 
will these words be needed and man in- 
sist upon their preservation. ‘* The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but 
the Word of our God will stand for- 
ever.” 








THE ALCOHOLIC CRISIS. 
OLD WASHINGTONIAN. 


N a recent editorial in Zion’s HeRaxp it 
was asserted that ‘‘ A crisis is upon us.’’ 
That “ crisis’ related to the uses of, and the 
traffic in, alcoholic stimulants by us as a peo- 
ple, and their consequences. Stated in its 
mildest form, it indicated that our trend as a 
psople 1s toward the popular adoption of the 
alcoholic habit; and in its severest phase that 
we are surrendering to the influences and the 
power of the saloon and its cohorts, and that 
our trend is toward a common and shameless 
inebriacy. 

These are bold assertions, and, if well 
founded, are {as alarming as they are bold. 
That the trend is in these directions cannot 
be successfully denied to one who has been a 
careful observer of the increase in the drink- 
ing habit and the weakening of moral senti- 
ment during the last score of years as 
regards the duty of abstaining from the use 
of alcoholic stimulants, and of the immense 
financial and political power that has been 
acquired by those engaged in the liquor 
traffic. 

Thoughts and conditions like these must 
deeply move every soul that has the social, 
the moral, and the Christian welfare of our 
nation at heart. Toall such the problem how 
most successfally to cope with these tenden- 
cies and conditions, is of most intense interest 
and importance. 

The editorial referred to discusses briefly 
some of the methods for the accomplish- 
ment of this most needful work, in a 
manner that must have been commended by 
those interested in this great movement. Bat 
those conversant with the great struggles 
and the conscientious and arduous work in 
the last two decades in combating the drink- 
ing sentiment, habit, and traffic, and the re- 
sults that have followed, must be profoundly 
impressed that either the methods adopted 
have not been most wisely managed, or that 
these methods have not been best adapted for 
its acomplishment. 

Among those now living who were familiar 
with the alcoholic habits of our people three- 
score years ago, and its traffic then, and 
with the method of dealing with those condi- 
tions a half-century since known as the 
‘“* Washingtonian Movement,” and who wit- 
nessed its triumphs in staying the crisis of 
‘‘rum drinking and rum selling,’’ as the evil 
was then expressed, there is a profound faith 
that like methods would today produce like 
results as then, and they have vehement de- 
sire that it shall be again repeated. 

The plea may be made that new times de- 
mand new methods; but it is a habit, desire, 
aud sin similar to those which existed then. 
Then the conflict was waged chiefly on the 
grounds of morality, individual safety, secu- 
rity of the family, and the claim to respecta- 
bility in the social relations, and to confidence 
in the business community. On this basis 
the subject was discussed by the pulpit, on 
the platform, between man and man, 
neighbor and neighbor, and in the family, 
until the use and the sale of rum was 
popularly considered a nefarious practice, 
and the great mass of the people were in- 
duced to pledge themselves against it. Legal 
enactments had but little todo in the temper- 
ance reformation of that period. 

That a new clement has entered into the 
population in the last fifty years, is true; but 
that they cannot be moved by like forces, 
as moved the population of that period, 
remains to be demonstrated. That the 
methods of today are not as potent in this 
generation as were the methods used in the 
past in their day, commends them to the con- 
sideration of those interested in the temper- 
ance movement cf 1892. 
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186 Tremont Street, 


OPEN DAILY 
for Deposits and Drafts from 
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AARON R. GAY & CO., 
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| POPULAR EDUCATOR 


2.-———— 


Speaks whenever spoken to 





STOVES AND FURNACES, 


have received the HIGHEST AWARD in | 


the 


Mechanics Association. 
compliment to highest grade. 





gift of any New England Institution. 
GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding ex- 
hibitions of the Massachusetts Charitable 
A deserved | 


Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 


. . | 
WEIR Stove Co., TAUNTON, Mass. 


Answers any reasonable question 





. « « AUTHORITATIVE 


. . « INDISPENSABLE. 
G LE NWOO D Scholarly and trustworthy, hence 


Never tired or “out of sorts” 





You ask questions, it does the rest 
A perpetual bureau of information 
Fresh as a daily paper, popular as a magazine 
“Inquire within” for every thing 


Compact, concise, exhaustive 
WHAT IS IT ? 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE! 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


postal-card and a few strokes of the pen. 


HUNT & EATON, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





..- ALWAYS READY. 


. . . A CHEERFUL COMPANION 
. « » ACCESSIBLE. 
. . . COMPREHENSIVE. 
.. UP TO DATE. 
. . . KNOWLEDGE OW TAP. 


.. . WITHOUT A PEER. 


THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF 


If not, ask us to send you specimen pages and 
other valuable information, including a hand- 
some map, costing you nothing more than a 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, August 9. 


-- Destructive tornado in Minnesota. 

John Donnelly, murderer of William M. 
Wilson at Berlin Falls, N. H., commits suicide al 
his cell. 

Opening of the 11th annual encampment of | 
Sons of Veterans at Helena, Mont. 

Cruiser No. 11 is officially named the “ Mar. 
dlehead.” 

. Break-up of the strike at the Duquesne (Pa. )| 
steel mill. 

— Large cargo of baled rags from France as | 
in quarantine in Boston through fear of the 
cholera. | 

~ A dynamite cartridge explodes in a man’s 
vest pooket in Archibald, Pa., injuring two, 
persons. 

- Three thousand persons dying daily in ios | 
Russian provinces. The dread disease invades | 
the city of St. Petersburg. | 


Wednesday, August 10. | 


A case of small-pox-a Russian Jewess | 
just arrived ~ discovered in a tenement house on 
South Margin Street, this city. 

four men terribly burned by sulphuric acid 
at Worcester, Mass. 

~ Death of Gen. Denver, for whom Denver, 
Col , was named. 

— An American fishing schooner seized at 
Port Hawkesbury on an old charge of smuggling. 

- A boy killed and room wrecked by an ex- 
plosi»n in the laboratory of E. L. Patch &Co., 
Stoneham. 

- Beginning of the inquest in the Borden mur- 
der case, Fall River. 

- Centennial celebration 
Academy, Machias, Me. 

The parade cf Knights Templars in Denver 
very imposing, and the decorations elaborate. 


— The town of Ceiba, Honduras, bombarded. 
Thursday, August 117. 


— One of the hottest days of the summer yes- 
terday in Boston. Many victims of the heat 
reported. 

-- The Harris Manufacturing Company’s plant 
at Rutland, Vt., burned. 

- Strike on the Philadelphia, Reading & New 
England Railroad. 

~ Germany shaken by an earthquake. 

— Venezuela in a state of anarchy. 

~— The Catholics of Manitoba decide to main- 
tain separate schools. 

— Consul Ryder confesses to embezzlement in 
Copenhagen. 

+ The deaths from cholera in Russia in one 
day reached 2,177. 

— The Norwegian bark ‘‘ Nordenskjold” run 
down by steamship “‘ Saale.” 

= The pleasure steamer “ Ajax" sunk off the 
coast of Finland by a coaster. Large loss of 
life. 


Friday, August 12. 


— Launch of the cruiser “‘ Marblehead” at the 
Harrison Loring yard, South Boston. 

— Lizzie Borden arrested at Fall River for the 
murder of her father and step-mother. 

— New England granite cutters estimated to 
have lost nearly three millions in wages by the 
big strike. 

- The stockholders of the Brush Electric 
Light Company vote to consolidate with the 
Thomeon-Houston and Kdison companies. 

-— The next conclave of the Knights Templars 
to be held in Boston. 

— Crops ruined and buildings swept away by a 
deluge in Spain. 

— The Pinkertons sued for $20,000 damages by 
one of the victims of the Homestead riots. 


Saturday, August 13. 


— Resignation of the Salisbury cabinet; 
Gladstone summoned to form a government. 

~ Gilman, Cheney & Co., hay and grain deal- 
ers, assign. 

— Mise Lizzie A. Borden pleads “ not guilty,” 
and is lodged in Taunton jail. 

— Heavy losses of life and property by floods 
in Japan. 

-— Mr. Somerby admits that the Iron Hall 
fands were used to tide over the affairs of a 
Philadelphia bank. 

— Official warning of the Civil Service com- 
mission against political asseasments on govern- 
ment employees. 

~— The President invites all foreign powers to 
participate in a naval review in New York 
harbor next April. 


Monday, August 15 


— Striking switchmen on three roads leading 
to Buffalo burn property and wreck treins; tne 
strike spreading. 

= Drowning at Lynn beach of Assistant Pro- 
fessor G. V. McLaaghiin, of the Institute of 
Technology. 

— Fifty thousand dollars for foreign missions 
raised in an hour at the Christian Alliance camp- 
meeting at Old Orchard. 

-- Five thousand deaths by cholera in one day 
in Russia. 

— The rebels in Venezuela capture Bolivar; 
great loss of life. 

~~ Another revolt of Tennessee miners against 
convict labor. 

~ Scheme for a new railway through Labrador 
to connect with three-day steamers to Europe. 





of Washington 


Mr. 


three handsome brass chandeliers. 
natural wood, and the floor is covered with a rich carpet. 
by an oval rail, is furnished with a pulpit set of antique oak, upholstered in maroon crushed 
plush, the gift of Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy. The chandeliers were presented by Mrs. 
Annie Lovering, of Linden, and the carpet was given by friends of the church in Linden 
and vicinity. A large-sized cabinet organ is also included in the furnishing. 

The architect was Benjamin ». Price, of Philadelphia, and O. C. Higgins, of Maplewood, 
The stonework was done by R. C. Dickey, of Linden. 
church, exclusive of furnishings, was a little over $4,100. 

The Linden M. E. Church was organized June 15, 1890, and the Sunday-school on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, June 22, From their very inception both have prospered beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of their friends, but the success has been accomplished by earnest- 
ness of purpose and harmonious and united action, and for many months while holding 
meetings in Associate Hall and in the partly finished vestry, the members submitted cheer- 
fully to many inconveniences and self-sacrifices. 

The pastor, Rev. D. C. Thatcher, has had charge of the church since Oct. 5, 1890, and 
It was a great pleasure to the members of the 
church to notice in the audience Councilman Charles L. Dean, who is one of the trustees of 
the Malden Methodist Church, and from the first has been one of the stanchest and most 
valued friends of the new church. Mr. Dean had been confined to a bed of sickness, but by 
a herculean effort was enabled to attend the dedication, in which he had taken the deepest 
The presence of Rev. E. 8. Potter upon the platform also gave pleasure to a great 
many in the audience. Rev. Joseph Carden, rector of St. Luke’s Church, was also an inter- 





day evening, Aug. 8. There was an audience of over three hundred present. 
of Presiding Elder Knowles, Dr. J. H. Mansfield, who was presiding elder of the district 
when the church was organized, two years ago, took charge of the exercises, which consisted 
of an organ voluntary by Mr. Chadwick, organist of the Malden Centre Church; address 
by Dr. J. Otis Knowles; Scripture reading by Rev. D. C. Thatcher; reading of Scripture 
lessons by Rev. H. L. Wriston and Rev. E. S. Potter; prayer by Rev. Dr. Knowles; solo, 
‘Keep Us Safely,”’ by Charles E. Mann, chorister of the Malden Church; sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Bates; collection; report of the treasurer; surrender of the church to ex-Presiding 
Elder Mansfield, its acceptance, and the benediction. 
dedicatory sermon Psalm 77 : 16: 
top of the mountains; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon; and they of the city shall 


“‘ There shall 


flourish like the grass of the earth.” 
The new church is located on the corner of 


was the builder. 


seems to be the right man in the right place. 


interest. 


ested spectator. 





tasteful and substantially built structure of wood, one story high, with a tower. 
rior is divided into a lecture-room, class-room and large audience-room, the two latter being 
separated by folding doors, so that they can be thrown into one if necessary. 
seating capacity of 400, is heated by furnace and supplied with all modern conveniences. 
The windows are all of cathedral glass, and the main audience-room is lighted at night by 
The furniture and finishing of the church are all in 


New Methodist Church at Linden, Mass. 
The new Methodist church at Linden was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies, Mon- 


By request 


Dr. Bates took for the text of his 
be a handful of corn in the earth upon the 


Oliver Street and Elm Avenue, and is a very 
The inte- 


It has a 


The platform, which is enclosed 


The cost of the 








&@ woman's palfrey and a warrior’s battle- 
steed. 

White as the driven snow, he dashed like a 
meteor through the night. The mute 
pressure of his head upon his master’s 
shoulder was comfort in sorrow, strength in 
danger. 

Pass on, pass on, lingering reader, unless 
your eyes are dim with tears. What I have 
to say is to these sad-faced horsemen who 
close up about me. You understand me when 
I say that we had planned to spend our old 
age together, Grey Eagie and I— for * Ring- | 
master’’ was his titled pedigree, ‘‘ Grey} 
Eagle ’’ his pet name, while the little damsel, 
whose heart almost broke when she let me 
have him, called him ‘** Patsey.’” More than 
once I had told him of the stable and paddock 
which should make his superannuation 
idyllic. 

And yet I was not with him when he 
died. But I know that he thought of me, 
and was happier because he knew I loved 
him. 

** He had the best of medical aid, but to no 
avail. 
our sorrow. Will be buried in a green spot.”’ 
So the message runs. 

It 1s well. Blue-bell and violet will mark 
the place; and when my superannuation 
comes, perchance the old man will see visions ; 
ay, and when the old man lies under the lilies, 
perhaps the phantom horse and his rider— 
Oh, well, we know not! Yet, if angels ride, and 
horses are immortal, what a mount Grey 








— Slaughter of Congo Free State troops by 
Arabs. 


— The Queen to confer with Gladstone today. 








RINGMASTER IS DEAD. 


Every lover of a good horse will 
sympathize with Dr. Moore of the 
Western as he gives expression to his 
appreciative sorrow over the death of 
his splendid Andalusian, the companion 
of many proud and victorious expe- 
riences, and his comfort and delight for 
many year? : — 


Gentle reader, pass this by, unless you 
know a good horse when you see him, and 
love him with an honest heart. You would 
not profane my sorrow by unsympathetic 
presence. Pass on. Draw near, you who 
have reared and loved and lost a noble horse. 
We understand one another. It is our funeral. 
We will not need to apologize for kindly 
words, nor hide the unbidden tear. We are 
a motley company; from plough, and desk, 
and pulpit, and lathe; farmers, merchants, 
ministers, mechanics, soldiers, capitalists. 
Yet we uncover from sheer instinct of loss as 
the message is read: ‘‘The sun is shining 
very bright, but it does not drive away the 
cloud of sadness which overwhelms us: 
Ringmaster died at four this morning.”’ 

In Missouri, where he was bred and won 
his triumphs; in Colorado, in whose capital 
for years he led every great procession, and 
where the knightly Logan rode him at the 
head of the parading Grand Army; in 
Wyoming, where he made friends with the 
cowboys of Powder River and the Belle 
Fourche; and in the fertile valley of the 
Hockhocking in Ohio, where he died, the an- 
nouncement of his death will excite genuine 
sorrow. 

Pass on, good reader — this is not for you; 
it is only for us simple folk who love a good 
horse next to a good man. Leave our grief 
unrebuked. 

‘He was only a horse.’’ True, but such 
a horse! In his delicate and alert ears; in his 
broad forehead, beaming eyes, and swelling 
nostrils; in the silken meshes of his flowing 
mane and tail; in the princely pomp of his 
neck; in his ample chest, a very storage- 
battery of oxygen; in his flat, well-muscled 
limbs; in his short back and generous barrel ; 
in his mighty loins; in the speed and poetry 
of his action —thirty generations of Anda- 
insian coursers saluted you. Saracen and 
Christian, El Zagal and Roderigo Ponce de 
Leon curveted and charged, fought and died, 
on his ancestors. 

He was so gentle that little children might 
stroke his limbs, and so playful that 
tambkins frolicked at his coming. He was 


} 


Eagle would make for Michael! 
You know what the poet says of Sheridan’s 
horse that saved the day at Winchester: — 


“ Hiurrah! Lurrah for Sheridan! 
Hurrah! burrah for horse and man! 
And when their statues are placed ov high, 
Under the dome of the Union sky — 
The American soldiers’ Ten ple vf Fame — 
There, with the glorious general's name, 
Be it said, in letters both bold and bright, 
* Here is the steed that saved the day, 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight 


From Winchester, tweuty miles away!’” 





School of Domestic Science — 
DB Es We Ge Me 


The School of Domestic Science and Industri- 
al Arts connected with the Boston Young 
Women’s Christian Association has just suc- 
cessfully completed its fourth year. At the reg- 
ular quarterly meeting of the Association held 
Monday, June 6, certificates of commendation 
were presented to seventeen graduates from 
this school by the president of the Association, 
Mrs. Henry F. Durant, who supplemented 
the presentation by a few well-chosen words 
of advice and encouragement for the future. 

This school was called into existence by the 
expressed needs of many young women of in- 
telligence and natural refinement, who, meet- 
ing with unexpected reverses of fortune, had 
no practical means of self-support. It offers 
advantages tu those of varied gifts. The de- 
partment of Domestic Science specially aims 
to prepare its pupils for matrons, house- 
keepers, and home-makers, and to this end 
instruction is given in cooking, natural sci- 
ence, marketing and keeping of family ac- 
counts, household management, educational 
sewing, home dress-making, and millinery. 
The department of Industrial Arts aims to 
prepare young women for teachers in indus- 
trial schools. Its course includes form study 
and drawing, clay modeling, wood carving, 
sloyd and household repairing. Scriptural 
studies are included in both courses. 

With the increasing thirst for knowledge in 
spiritual truth, the call for trained Christian 
workers has grown so loud and imperative 
that a special department will be added to the 
curriculum of the school. On its re-opening 
in the autumn this new department will 
receive those who wish to prepare for trained 
service. A thorough course in Bible history 
and geography, Bible interpretation, and 
practical Christian work, will serve to prepare 
the graduates from this department for posi- 
tions in mission and Bible schools and Chris- 
tian Associations, and, in fact, for any place 
where trained service is required. 

By those who recognize the value of trained 
workers in all departments of labor, this 
school, with its carefully-arranged courses 
and efficient teachers, will be thoroughly 
appreciated.9: 


A host of sympathizing friends share | 








This nineteenth century has been rightly 
called ‘“‘the woman’s century.”’ In all 
branches of social], educational, philanthropic 
and religious work woman is showing an 
active interest in the progress and develop- 
ment of everything which tends to the 
advancement of her sex, physically, mentally 
and spiritually, and through her sex to the 
uplifting of the race. 

Let us help on the good work in the schools, 
colleges, and universities of our land by our 
sympathies, prayers, and earnest, living 
support; and especially let all Christian men 
j}and women who are interested in fitting 
| young women for the responsible positions of 
presiding over the homes and schools of our 
country, ‘lend a hand”’ to the good work 
done in this school and by this Association, 
which is in need of more funds to provide 
enlarged accommodations, not only for this 
department, but for all the many branches of 
its well-organized Christian work. 





A LONDON HOLIDAY. 


REV. A. M’GREGOR. 

There are several holidays for the 
Cockney. All of them, except the firat 
Monday in August, have a religious 
flavor similar to our Thanksgiving and 
Fast day of Puritan memory which the 
present New England people endeavor 
in vain toimitate. The London Bank 
Holiday is always on the first Monday 
in August, and from being a bank holi- 
day it has become general. 

How shall I describe some of the 
scenes I beheld on that day? This 
largest city of the world sent forth like 
a bee-hive its millions, and they sought 
the flowers, fields and places of amuse- 
ment which are so numerous and 
varied here. All London with its six 
millions seemed to be in holiday attire. 
Every shop was closed except the grog- 
shop. All the workmen except the 
bar-tenders —if we may dignify them 
by that title —seemed to be prepared 
to make the most of it, and the saloons 
appeared to have held the same pur- 
pose. The latter was eminently suc- 
cessful, if we may judge from the 
finished product in the evening; and 
doubtless if we could have peeped into 
their tills, our opinion might have 
been confirmed. 

The underground railways, with their 
useful and choky service, the busses, 
the trams, as they call the street cars, 
every train and vehicle, were utilized 
and taxed to their utmost limits; in- 
deed, we counted fifteen full-grown 
persons in one cart with only one horse, 
and discanted on the need of a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. 

Invited by Mr. H. Robertson, my 
London friend and my father in the 
Gospel, we took the cars for a country 
town called Peimer, thirteen miles from 
the city, beautiful for situation. The 
change from the smoky city and the 
continuous clatter was desirable. Tak- 
ing a walk around this village, we saw 
hundreds of London’s young people, 
inspired, as one of our company styled 
it, with each other’s society. We spent 
a part of the day in a truly English 
Christian home, and enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of one of London’s publishers, 
James E. Hawkins, of whom it might 
be said in Peimer, ** He loveth our na- 
tion and hath built us a synagogue.” 
A visit to the garden, orchard and con- 
servatory revealed the English charac- 
teristic love of the beautiful. Floral 
culture here is encouraged by all class- 
es, and in this they are far ahead of 
Americans. 

Returning in our crowded train, we 
beheld some unique scenes. At one 


depot we heard a shrill, screaming 
voice, and approaching we saw a wom- 
an with a child in herarms. She had 
imbibed too freely of the ‘‘ mountain 
dew,” and was wielding her unruly 
member on another woman and rush- 
ing after her with continuous impreca- 
tions, all because this woman had made 
some indecent remark about her hus- 
band. This same husband was doing 
all be could with voice and fist to keep 
back this virago and companion in- 
flamed with alcohol and well-nigh de- 
monized. We walked down a London 
street, and before every saloon was a 
motley crowd of men and women. The 
latter seemed in the majority. Every 
saloon was filled, all singing, shouting, 
dancing; the only redeeming feature 
of all was the evident good nature of 
the crowd, for John Bull and Mrs. 
John are happy when full or half full. 
I thought Carlyle’s caustic criticism 
had a grain of truth in it, in view of 
the saloon licensed, upheld, and doing 
its terrible work: ‘England has 30 
millions people mostly fools.” 





ULSTER AND HOME E RULE. 


REV. W. FERGUSON. 


The great difficulty of the Irish 
question is this: The people are virt- 
ually divided into two distinct nations, 
differing in race, religion, general char- 


joy for the new light which was dawn- 
ing upon them. One woman, taking | ; 
her husband by the hand, said: ‘* We 
have been married seventeen years, 
and have had nothing but trouble and 
misery. I was a Catholic and he an in- 
fidel ; but since we have taken the Bible, 
it seems as if our house was heaven and 
God dwelt within.” Another woman, 
with glory in her soul, and face beam- 
ing with joy, said: ** The priest told us 
last week that if we read the Bible I 
should never get over my terrible sick- 
ness, but I have given my heart to 
Jesus and I feel better. I am now able 
to walk and take care of my children.” 
And still another woman said: ‘* This 
is the first time I have heard a Protest- 
ant minister, and while I am still a 
Roman Catholic, I am sure God is with 
you. I want you to take my two chil- 
dren in your Sunday-school.” 

At 10 A. M. the preaching took place. 
At 11 a Sunday-school was organized, 
Brother Laime being elected superin- 
tendent. Two former Roman Cath- 
olics were elected as secretary and 
treasurer. Three classes were organ- 
ized, and three former Roman Cath- 
olics were appointed as teachers. The 
school is now composed of 5 officers 
and 24 members, a total membership 
of 29 persons. After questioning every 
candidate separately, [ took 10 adults 
on probation and placed them under 
the care of the pastor of the French 
M. E. Church of Woonsocket, R. I. 





acter and political principles. The 
Irish regard the Protestants as enemies 
of their country and aliens in their 
native land. The Ulster convention 
showed us a people calm, deliberate, | 
self-poised, self-reliant, voluntary and 
independent in their political action. 
What they have always sought, and | 
seek today, is not that antiquated hum- | 
bug called Protestant ascendency, but | 
rather to preserve and defend all those | 
rights and privileges which belong to} 
them in common with their brethren | 
in England. When Hugh Price 
Hughes, a Gladstonian, speaks of *‘ as- 
cendency,” and then tells us how the 
‘Irish Protestants have been very | 
badly treated, ignored and snubbed at | 
Westmingter,” he contradicts himeelf, 
and proves what is the fact, that while 
there may be English * aseendency,” 
there is Ulster Protestant descend- 
ency. Yet whether they be Tories, 
Conservatives, Liberals or Radicals, 
Irish Protestants are a solid Unionist 
party, — 

1. Because, first, their consent has 
never been asked or given to the Home 
tule scheme or to any of its provis- 
_ 

- It is decidedly sectarian and ex- 
Pd a It is to be a government of 
the Irish people for the Irish people 
by the control and manipulation of the | 
toman Catholic clergy—a_ govern- 
ment backed by two-thirds of the} 
popular vote and three-fourths of the 
Parliamentary representation. 

3. Because of its utter lack of inde- 
pendence. The dictatorship of Par- 
nell is followed by the more absolute 
dictatorship of the Gladstone-clerical 
alliance which in turn will be succeed- 
ed by the permanent, absolute despot- 
ism of the ** Church.” 

4. They know that the Dublin Par- 
liament is to be so hampered by limita- 
tions, restrictions and ‘' guarantees,” 
that it will never satisfy the Irish. 
Their ultimate design is secession. 

». They will never trust a Parlia- 
ment whose riotous, priest-ridden con- 
stituency shows so little capacity for 
self-government; nor will they, except 


tile, alien government whose wildcat 


by levying ruinous, perhaps probibit- 
ive, taxes upon the Unionists, who 
hold half the taxable property and pay 
bow 60 per cent. of the taxes. 

Americans should not forget that the 
Unionists of today were friends of the 
Union cause thirty years ago when the 
philo-secessionist, Gladstone-Russell 
ministry permitted English privateers 
to destroy American shipping. The 
‘* grand old man” could have prevent- 
ed it all by a word, but that word was 
never spoken. The advocate of seces- 
sion then, he is the leader of Irish se- 
cession now. His attitude toward 
Irish Protestantism has been invariably 
hostile. He has never lost an oppor- 
tunity to assail Romanism with the 
pen or to advance its interests by his 
vote. Can he enslave Ulster? Not if 
the spirit of one hundred thousand 
martyrs still survives, or if flows in 
the veins of her sons the blood of 
their heroic fathers who overthrew a 
despotic king that England might be 
free. 

Hubbardston, Mass. 





A REMARKABLE MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY. 


A few days ago I received a very 
urgent invitation to visit some French- 
speaking people in. Greenville, R. I. 
I had previously requested Brother 
Eugene Laime, an exhorter in our 
church, to hold meetings, if possible, 
among the French people. He had 
done so. The Irish Roman Catholics 
had broken up his meetings with sticks 
and stones, but the civil authorities, 
having found out that he was a regu- 
larly-licensed exhorter in our church, 
had a large number of the mob arrest- 
ed, and they were released only on 
condition that they should individu- 
ally and publicly apologize to Brother 
Laime and promise never to disturb 
his meetings. The Judge said that 
had not Brother Laime begged that 
the offenders should be released, he 
would have sent them all to jail. 

I arrived in the place at 5 o’clock, 
July 23. At 6 o’clock the people be- 
gan to arrive, and crowded the place of 
meeting until nearly 1 o’clock after 
midnight. During the evening I bap- 
tized seven children of Roman Catholic 
parents. The time for rest was very 
short. At5 A.M. the people began to 
come again. It was very affecting to 
see them seeking instruction and asking 
sO Many questions, manifesting so much 





financial policy can be maintained only | I} 


Having an appointment to preach in 
| Woonsocket at 20 “clock, I left Green- 


sufficient for you,” and “I am with you al- 
ways,’ He never contemplates a miserable 
Christianity. He offers to be, He 
promiees 00 be, a “well of water springing 
up into everlasting life.’”’” lf Jesus Ts inex- 
haustible, is there any excuse for any Chris- 
tian’s running dry 
No! For there is this great difference be- 
tween the physica] and the spiritual world, 
that while the farmers down in yonder Ron- 
dout ae cannot command the rain for their 
thirsty fields, every Christian can keep his 
heart in constant connection with the divine 
fountain-head of grace. Paul was never 
ee dy: up with drought. Thousands of 
hristians since his day have kept filled out 
of Christ’s fullness; daily drafts of grace for 
daily duties no more exhaust them than you 
can exhaust Niagara's flow by tapping it for 
a@ mill-race. Their inner life is hid with 
Christ in God. Before my window today 
gleams the crystal water of Mohonk Lake, 
bright and beautiful up to its highest mark, 
and unaffected by the severest droughts. 
The reason is that it is supplied by innumer- 
able secret springs that never run dry. Such 
may every Christian be if he will only obey 
Christ’s commandment, and ‘ keep himself 


Absolutely 
the Best. 


It is richest in pure cream of tartar 

It is strongest in wholesome lea, --. 
ing power ; 

It has the best keeping qualities an4 
is the most economical ; 


It contains no alum, saint or 
other deleterious subs tance ; 


All the ingredients used are , 
lished on the label. . 


Clevelands 
Baking Powder 


AD- 





in the love of God.’’ — Rev. Theodore Ouyler, 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE. 


To THe Pastors or Bancor District: 
The Foxcroft camp-meeting will begin next 
Monday night and continue through the 
week; and the trustees are anxious that the 
singing shall be a success. We propose 
chorus, which shall have a daily lesson in 
singing which will be of value to your singers 
because of the instruction they will get. 

Will you kindly urge every singer you have 
to attend and help us? Please make this a 
personal work. 
possible. We shall use *‘ Finest of the Wheat.’ 








| ville at 12,and after a drive of ten 
| miles in the scorching sun [ arrived in | 
| | Woonsocket just in time to preach to a | 
| good congregation. It is gratifying to 
| note that the mission work is steadily 
| growing in numbers and interest in this 
|place. This service ended, I took the 
| train for Providence and thence to Fall 
| River, arriving just in time to preach 
jin the Summerfield Church at 7.30 
| o'clock. 
i This has been a remarkable mission- 
|ary journey, and though I had taken 
but one meal, having no time to eat, 
| the Word of God was manna to my 
;soul and nourishment to my body. 
When I arrived home at 9.30 o’clock, I 
| could not eat, for I was not hungry. 


Henry E. BENOIT, Missionary. 





DRIED-UP CHURCH MEMBERS. 


It is a rare thing for Mohonk to be visited 
by a drought; for in this mountain region 
showers are usually abundant. 
morning yonder lawn is burned brown; the 





roses in the garden look thirsty, and if the! 


| Prophet Elijah were up on yonder ‘ Sky- 
| top,’ he could not discover a rain-cloud as 
large as a man’s hand. ‘‘Mossy Breok’’ is 
| reduced to a bare thread which trickles among 
the dry stones; the laurels hang out their pink 
| and white plumage beside it, but the brook is 
| fast dying of drought. 
| That poor little rivulet is a picture of more 
than one professed follower of Christ. There 
is my friend Goodstart who used to be among 
the foremost in the Sunday-school and in the 
prayer-meeting. He was once full of zeal, 
and we expecied him to prove & perennial dis- 
bs ciple ‘‘ always abounding ’’ in the work of the 
Lord. Somehow he has sadly driedup. His 
forsaken Sunday-school class are dependent 
on chance supplies, or left hungry without a 
teacher; his seat in the prayer-meeting is 
empty, and his contributions to the basket on 
Missionary Sundays have shrunk from a gen- 
erous hank-check to a stingy little greenback. 
The difficulty with Brother Goodstart is the 
same as that with yonder brook. The 
fountain-head of his graces is run dry, and he 
bas had no heavenly showers on his parched 
| soulfor a long time. Prayer must have been 
| well-nigh abandoned, or else maintained as 
| au empty form. With the decline of secret 
— we fear that there has been a stealthy 
owth of secret sins. The root of his me!- 
ancholy declension is in the Aeart; and noth- | 








reconversion — can ever make that backslid 
ing brother what he was in the days of his 
hale and happy activity. 

He is not ‘the oniy dried-ap man in the 
congregation. There is Brother Hardware, 
whose purse once poured a bountiful stream 
into almost every channel of benevolence. 

Now it requires no littic pumping to get even 
a trickle; and what be gives loses all its grace, 
for it is given so grudgingiy. Brother Hard- 


up towards the head of the stream, be has 
opened a cut-off of self-indulgence which 
drains away nearly all bis income for self- 
gratification and the ‘ lust of the eye and the 
pride of life.’”” His new Queen Anne man- 
sion is a marvel of architecture. His turn- 
out is one of the showiest in the public parks. 
At the watering-places his wife and daugh- 
ters are chronicled as walking jewelry-shops; 
and I suspect that the new mansion has a 
wine-cellar. It is not every Christian who 
can be trusted with a rapid increase of wealth, 
and Brother Hardware is not one of them. He 
used to give freely in the aays of bis first love, 
when his habits of living were frugal and 
simple; but he will never again be ‘rich 
towards God’’ until be stops up that waste- 
pipe of seitish extravagance, and turns his in- 
come back into the good old channels, He is 
| sorely tempting God to bankrupt bim; for his 
pecuniary prosperity is fast drying up his 
piety, and making his inner life as arid as 
Summerdust. 

There are plenty more of similar cases of 
once sparkiing and gushing streams that are 
now parched up with spiritual drought 
Some church members run full-banked in 
times of revivais and special meetings, and 
then dribble down like ‘* Mossy Brook ’’ toa 
scanty streamlet. Whose fault is this? Does 
the Master intend that His service shall be 
an alternation of revival and declension, of 
expansion and contraction, of over-flowing 
fullness and disgraceful drought? Is there 
anything in the nature of the human soul and 
of the divine economy that necessitates such 
an alternation of growth and declension? Is 
there not a divine reservoir of grace which 
can keep the true Christian always full to the 
brim and make him as steady in his flow as 
that majestic Hudson River whose waters I 
can see from yonder **Sky-top?’’ God is net 
a fickle or a fitful giver. His grace is never 
exhausted, His ear never deaf to prayer, and 
His power never shortened. When Jesus 
Christ says to His followers, ‘‘My grace is 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder.}j Highr 


est of all in leavening strength. — Lates 
United States Government Food Report. 

Royat BAkina Powpser Co., 106 Wall St. 
N. Y¥. 





But this | 


ware’s income has not diminished; but away | 


M. B. Pratt. 
Dover, Me. 

Good Cooking | 
| Is one of the chief bless ngs of every home. To 
pte insure good custards, puddings, sauces, 

etc., uee Gail Borden “ Eagie” Brand Condensed 
| Miike Directions (n the label. Sold by your gro- | 
er and druggist. 
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pa es an every-day 





’ convenience of an 
PURE and 


old-time luxury. wholesome. 

| Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 

| awardat all Pure Food Expositions. Each 

package makes two large pies. Avoid 

imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 

If your grocer does not kee; end 20¢, (or ene 


for full : 


SIZE pe 





THE BAY | VIEW. 


All who Sen ih aad as rest and recreation anring | 
the hot weeks of summer can find no more 
healthful, beautiful or attractive spot along 
Maine’s rugged shores than the Bay View at 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Me., about two miles from 
Old Orchard Beach. 

This popular hotel, which will begin the 
season on the 15th of Juae, has long enjoyed 
&@ patronage second to no hotel of its size tz 
New England. It is a favorite family resort, 
one where parents are relieved of all anxiety 
concerning the safety of their children. 

The house is located within 200 feet of high 
water mark. 

The facilities for boating, bathing, and fish- 
ing are unexcelled. The broad, smooth 
beach makes a fine playground for children 
at low tide. Here dangerous undertows are 
entirely unknown and bathing is done with 
| perfect safety. 


Pure 





spring water and a perfect system o | 


as a conquered people, submit to a hos- ing but a thorough heart-work — a genuine | drainage are features that greatly add to the 


healthfulness of the Bay View. 

There is a post-office in the house, four 
mails being received every day. Telephone 
connection with Portland, Boston and other 
| points east and west. 

Trains on the Old Orchard Beach railroad 
pass the Bay View every half-hour, connect- 
ing with all through trains over the Boston 
& Maine and with an excursion steamer at 
the mouth of the Sacoriver. The Bay View 
porter will be found in waiting at the Old 
Orchard station on the arrival of every train 
from Portland and Canada, Boston and the 
West. 

Prior to June 15 address letters and tele 
grams to Bay View, Saco, Me.; after that 
date, to Bay View, Me. 


Mrs. E. MANSON, 


Proprietor. 
A. C. MANSON, Manager. 


Acacia Valley HOUSE. 


Two miles from Digby; ene-fourth of a mile 
from Jordan Town Station W. C. R. R., on an 
arm of the Basin. Steam launch in connection; 
Teams, etc., on the place, also fresh farm produce 

Terms moderate, Can accommodate 25 guests. 

Cherries and berries in abundance. 

Boating, bathing and fishing close by the honse, 

A most beautiful locality surrounded by fruit 
and forest trees. Just the place to spend your va- 
cation. 

Send for circular and see what the papers say. 


N. B. RAYMOND, 


Proprietor. 
Digby, Nova Scotia, 








To harmlessly 
heal, 
to delightfully 





soften, 

to matchlessly 
beautify your 
| skin use 
| WITCH 
| CREAM. 
| Sunburn, prickly 
heat, 
wrinkles, rough- 
ness, redness, 
irritation and 
all such evils 
disappear 


be fore 





Bring as many singers as | 


"| 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. | 


MERRELL & SOULE, ' Syt racuse, 'N. Y- | 
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C. S. PR LTT, Reading, pcs 
py LOTS for Sale, fins 
Camp Ground station, w = 
Ocean and near the Bea 2 st $2" 
$50, 40 lots at $100. A esira ‘ 
auditorium. Apply tol. J. B cor ¥ 
PALMER, Old Urchard, Me 
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UNITED STATES 
REALTY = 


$100 PER SHARE, 
Authorized capital, ee 100 ,00f Reus ts ve 
mproved Busta es 


EARNS & PAYS 


uarteriy dividends (by « 


SIX PER CENT. 


E. B. PHILLIPS, President, 
WM. APPLETON RUST, Treasurer, 
Hon. J Q. A. BRACKETT, Counse 


Call or write for circulars. 
O fice 4(9 Exchange building. Bostor 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital, $2,049,550. Surplos, $800,000 
Assets, $14,074,813.56, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3 3-4 to 6 per cent. 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS 
Valuable 


Mace 














Book about Investments sent 
Application. 


Om 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall Street, LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St, AMSTERDAM 
PHILA., Cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts, BERLIN 
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FINANCE COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Beware of Imitations. 
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~ THE GENUINE 


~~ SS HARTSHORN: 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BI. 
THY FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYSHL! 


For Sale by Grocers Generally. 


D. 8. WILTBELGES, 223 H. 20 1 St 


HOW WIDE 
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WHO MADE THE — 


The standard in methods o 


INSTRUCTION BY MATL 


fr inany branch of learning ts set by eur School. 
sy” CONFERENCE! STUDIES TAUGHT 
Calalognes [38 Bromfield St., Boston.|Send Stomp 
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ATHE BOSTON 
CORRES PONDENCE SCHOOL. 
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PROTECT THE FAM 


EFITASSO 


HAD OVER 
28,000 MEMBERS. 
&9.4,000,.000 INSURANCE IN F 
&850,.000 CASH SI RPLUS. 
200,000 DEPOSITED W li AA 
TREASURER. ial 
Liberal Terms 


CEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres- 


| Exchange Bld’s, Boston, Mass 
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